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...the year round: 
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For the new year and the years to come . . . better health 
and greater comfort from air conditioning’s tempered and 

















cleansing mists...clean air indoors at ideal temperature and 
humidity . . . air that is neither too moist nor too dry... 
comfortably cooled in summer .. . comfortably heated in 
winter. 4 York builds complete air conditioning equipment 
for theatres, stores, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, offices, rail- 
road trains, homes ... wherever people gather indoors... from 
the largest central system with its intricate network of ducts 
to the unobtrusive single room unit. @ You can learn more 
about York Air Conditioning, without obligation, through 
any of York’s 71 conveniently located direct factory branches. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION » YORK, PA. 
« « AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION » » 


YORK }. 


AIR CONDITIONING : 2 
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Ackerman, Frederick L., Archt., Rad- 
burn, N. J., development, associated 
with Clarence S. Stein and Henry 
Cp Re ree 
Sunnyside Gardens development, Long 
Island, N. Y., associated with Clarence 
S. ae and Henry Wright, Archts., 


264 


263 
adeant & Prentice, Archts., remodeling 
of Richard E. Byrd School, Glen Rock, 
N. J., Harold E. Paddon, Associate 
pO ESS ee eee 
Arr CONDITIONING. American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary’s new air con- 
ditioner, May. . 24 
Comfort ‘Cooling for Stores, by ‘Walter 
Dig WII. ws kc vc cece acetecs 
“Experimental House,”’ Merion, 
W. Pope Barney, Archt., described by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, June... . 
General Electric Co.’s new air condi- 
oso ch Bee hs Lees es 24 
Heating and Air Conditioning [of coun- 
ae) Se ee oe 235 
Aldrich, William T., Archt., Worcester 
Museum, Worcester, Mass., Mar..... 36 
Alschuler, Alfred S., Archt., Sears, Roe- 
oo & Co. store, Hackensack, N. J., 
a 
American Institute of Architects. Survey 
and the A. I. A., by Ernest John Rus- 
sell, President, June... : i. iices. se 
Washington Chapter, report of, quoted, 


Anderson & Ticknor, Archts., remodeling 
of W. A. P. Pullman, Jr., house, Lake 
I On os oa be cums each a 

APARTMENTS. Apartment houses in Paris, 
Ginsberg & Lubetkin, Archts., Apr. . . 

East 33rd St., No. 167, New York, re- 
modeled by Manoug Exerjian, Archt., 
(RE rere ee ere rere 36 

Hamlet Court Apartments, remodeled 
by George V. Harvey, Archt., Jan.... 33 

Madison Ave., No. 1361, New York, re- 
908 by Harry P. Jaenike, Archt., 

RS @iob Bie SEMA nd kt a6 iheGae see ae 

Modernizing Methods for Hotels and 
Apartments, Jan.. . 29 

Plans, small apartment, ‘remodeled by 
Manoug Exerjian, Archt., Jan 32 

West 28th St., No. 325, New York, ‘re- 
= by Manoug Exerjian, Archt., - 

lite see April 1933 issue, pp. 253 
through 274, for special analytical 
charts and apartment house developments 
in United States and abroad. 

ARCHITECTURE, GENERAL. Design for 
Living, by Kenneth K. Stowell, "Mer... 173 

French Architecture of Tomorrow, Le- 
Corbusier & Janner, Apr. . 292 

Industrial Art Survey, to be conducted 
by Ely Jacques Kahn, June. . 31 

Ashley, Edward E.., The Well- Equipped 


46 


480 


372 


314 
303 


38 


RE A a re: 405 
Atterbury, Grosvenor, Archt., Best & Co. 
store, Southampton, N. Y., May..... 396 


Austin, Jean, member, advi isory commit- 
tee, Country House Reference Num- 
ber, SS MNS Ck soe kk eon'ees see 25 
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Austria. Vienna: Municipal Apartment 
Block, Kahn Ehn and Josef Bittner, 
Archts., analytical chart, Apr........ 

AWARDS. (Also see Scholarships and 
Fellowships.) American Academy in 
Rome, teams judged, Apr........... 

announcement of awards, June....... 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, announcement of awards, June. . 
American Walnut Manufacturers Assn., 
announcement of awards, June..... 
Benton, Thomas H., winner, gold medal 
in decorative painting, Mar.......... 
Booth, George G., winner, Michael 
Friedsam medal, Mar............. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
a gold medal in architecture, 


Ellett, Thomas H., winner, gold medal in 
architecture, Se SAC ee 
Friedlander, Leo, winner, gold medal in 
UII, I a 6% 4s k ort ca'sin spo 
Hawkins, Benjamin F., winner, Avery 
prize for small sculpture, Mar........ 
Mackay, William A., winner, New York 
State Roosevelt Memorial competi- 


Gi, eRe ce hs x. te ae: ca 
Stevenson, Harvey, Thomas & Studds, 
honorable mention, Architectural 
| Se eee 


Urban, Joseph, winner, gold medal, de- 
sign and craftsmanship, Mar........ 
Wenrich, John, winner, Birch Burdette 
Long Memorial, Mar 
Wills, Royal B., winner, gold medal for 


ee eR ee Fae 
. 2 B s ” 


BANKS. Ononda 
Syracuse, N. 
McCormack & Helmer, Inc., 


County Savings Bank, 
., remodeled by Halsey, 
~ Archts., 

Steubenville Building & Loan Asen., 

Steubenville, O., remodeled by Peter. 
son & Clark, Archts., Jan........... 
Barney, W. Pope, Archt., Experimental 
House, Merion, Pa., June........... 
Bars. Bar Panzera, Milan, Italy, Rino 
ON ere 
Beer Bars and Cafés, May........... 
Bohemia, Inc., New York, N. Y., Floyd 
McCathern, Archt., Tony Sarg, Dec- 
SES ee ee er ee 

I Sige ee es oe vos 9 

Café and tap room —- Peter Cope- 

land, Designer, Jun 

Café del Teatro ‘Alla Scala, Milan, Italy, 

Ferdinando Reggiori, Archt., June. . 

Circular Bar for a Club, Joseph Urban, 

pk SS a ee 

Conte di Savoia, Gustavo Pulitzer Finali, 

Rs fon conc oe Coen e os 
May.. cd tae 

Details « constraction, May. Muncie 6 426, 

Europa, M 

London Theater, 

May 

Leet Theater, Stalls Bar, London, Eng- 

RE MEL. cating penednad hese bss 5 

Modern Cocktail eee 

Smith, A. C., house of, Greenwich, 
Conn., Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, 
SE ss ts ce ep anda es re eed s 


Tore SER gggy OE 


JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1933 
Unilever House, London, England, 
SS os 425 

260 Baum, Dwight James, Arc ht., S.C. Allyn 
house, Dayton, O., Mar. 181 
quoted on New State L ave 5 Build- 

31 ing, Dover, Del., June......... 32 

34 Bega, Archt., bars, May 425 

Bendix, Vincent, owner of Potter Palmer 
34 mansion, May. 24 
Benton, Thomas, Artist, murals, Feb. 12 

34 +Bittner, Josef, Archt., Vienna: Municipal 
Apartment Block, associated with Kar! 

31 Ehn, Archt., Apr. 260 

Bliss, George . 3 _ member, ‘editorial ad- 

31 visory committee, Modernizing and 
Remodeling Reference Number, 00 
eI... i i3 

31 Borinstein, Louis J., quoted, May 444 

Boston Evening Transcript, quoted, May. 444 

31 Bowman, Irving H., Structural Steel 
sn et a. 165 

31 Braden, “Spruille, member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Modernizing and Re- 

31 modeling Reference Number, photo of, 

i? pes. t= eee once 
Breed, Fuller & Dick, Archts., dining 
31 ON SL « accfltcs on deuce « A 
living room, Mar............ 196 
Bristol, Conn., a review of economic con- 
31 ditions, May a Bae a Lee ced 435 
Brooks, Edwin D. +» quoted, Apr. . 342 

31 Bullard, Roger H., Archt., Henry U. Har- 
ris house, Brookville, N. Y:, Mar..... 209 

31 Burns, Lee, Archt., remodeling of Thomas 
D. Sheerin house, Indianapolis, Ind., 

34 associated with Edward James, Jan. 20 

Byers, John, Archt., Irving Thal 
house, Santa Monica, Calif., Mar..... 214 
* . C 7 . 
52 Cedar. Activities in market for, May... 22 
Cement. Producers resent Ickes’ charge 
of “monopoly,” June...........,... 520 

42 CENTURY OF PROGRESS. Hall of Science 

wo Walter D. Teague, Designer, 
480 Mts ts tlre deeeehead Gilet sp est ome 32 
lialian WU Dsl. Cine mec nsecces 495 
492 Owens-Illinois Building, re 3M 
413 CHAIN STORES. Liggett Plan, chain store 
leases, Apr. 7? é' 340 
Liggett Legion di: May. SEM, Cee «5 ak 20 
415 Shanty Shops, New York, June eas 523 
421 Chaplin, Gilbert H., quoted, Re, coe 342 
Chareau, Pierre, Archt., house in class 
491 and steel, France, Apr.. . 300 
CHARTS. Building Money Trend, ‘Apr... 24 
. 492 May.. 20 
June.. 516 
414 Building Volume Since 1911, Douglas 
M. Stewart and John Elliott, Apr.... 28 
285 Construction Costs, Apr.............. 24 
. 421 DERY....-tneee ee 22 
428 Costs of Housing, May.... ., whe > ols Gas 22 
422 Deeds Recorded, A a ste ME. 6 oo athe 24 
Cds hen nae 22 
425 Index of Building Coste, Dane... oe. 
Real Estate Activity, June Pee . $21 
424 oe Statistics Stock Price Indices, 
417 WRG sinc hiv ds cclve coset cietes ves 518 
Chase, William J. J., Archt., remodeling 
of Ansley Park Golf Club, Atlanta, Ga., 
325 Ws soso asbn Reba e ee Es wees 57 


ii INDEX TO THE ARCHITECTURAL 


CHECK LIsTs. Country House, Room by 


Room, by Frederic Arden Pawley, Mar. 195 
Modernizing the Small House, by Fred- 
eric Arden Pawley, Jan. 3 


Shops and Stores, by Vahan H: 1gopian, 
an. 72 
Shop Check List, by Frederic A. Pawley, 


May 381 
Cheney, O. H., quoted, June 519 
Church, Howard E., quoted, May 444 
CHURCHES. Mathai Church, Dusseldorf, 

Germany, Wach & Rosskotten, Archts., 

Feb. , sae 

Orange New ( ‘hurch, Orange, N. J., re- 
modeled by Taylor & Mosley, Archts., 

Let ict 49 
CITY PLANNING. National Conference of 

City Planning, ss Sous aluehae 20 

Piazza della V ittoria, Brescia, It aly, 
Mario de Renzi and Ad ilberto Libera, 
Archts., June. 501 

Planned Community, by Lewis Mum- 
ford, Apr... Se ated aa a 

Washington, D. C., Mar. 36 

Clark, Cameron, Arc ht., remodeling de- 

tail, ‘“*Abbeville,”’ c Dudley Arm- 

strong, Jr., house, Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 
Frontis. 

Calvin, C. V., house, Fairfield, Conn., 

remodeling of, Jan.. a 
CLUBS. Ansley Park Golf C lub, Atlanta, 

Ga., remodeled by W illiam | oe « 

Chase, RN ccc 0 a2 nee ow os eats 57 


( ‘osmopolitan C ‘lub, New Y ork, Thomas 
H. Ellett, Archt., Mar... . 32 
Clute, Eugene, The Story of Rockefeller 
Center, XI. The Allied Arts, Feb... . 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS. New York Hospi- 
tal-Cornell Medical College, New 
York, Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & 
Abbott, I ns en cae ce 
COMMUNITY RECREATIONAL CENTERS. 
Korum Mussolini, Rome, Italy, June . 
Johnson Memorial Park Pavilion, Ra- 
cine, Wis., remodeled by Frank as 
Hoffman, Archt., Jan.. 
CONFERENCES. City Planning Confer- 
ence held in Pittsburgh, Jan... . . 
Conrad & Teare, Archts., ( ‘entral-Scovill 
Avenue project, C leveland, O., asso- 
ciated with a L. W einberg, Apr. 
Conte di Savoia, Gustavo Pulitzer Finali, 
ES tin bad dank ous akcne ie 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
Archts., New York Hospital, New 
winner, gold medal in architecture, Apr. 31 
Copeland, Melvin T., member, editorial 
advisory committee, Shops and Stores 
Reference Number, photo of, May... 17 
Copeland, Peter, Designer, café and tap 
room designs, June ................. 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, Arc hts., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, associ- 
ated with Reinhard & Hofmeister, 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., Feb..... 153 
Corkran, W. S., Archt., H. C. Bell house, 


Short Hills, "N. J., remodeled, Jan. 23 
“Homestead,” Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
remodeled, ‘Jan ata eda ean 10 
John R. Montgomery house, Short 
Hills, N. J., remodeled, Jan... 22 
Crabbs, George Dent, Director, Union 
Terminal project, C incinnati, photo of, 
ER ii no ond hea ae he 472 
Crowell, Benedict, Engineer, Cleveland's 
housing project, photo of, June...... 521 
Cummings, Lawrence B. , quoted, May.. 444 
s = D « s 
Dahl, J. O., Modernization Increases 
Restaurant DC. .i cieadeece -O0 
Dana, Richard H., ‘Archt., Mariemont, 
eR. development, associated with John 
Nolen and E. B. Gilchrist, Archts., 
Si 4 sacecitista in seeadioreatllicc hadi valiaaeailia dea 265 
Herbert L. Pratt, Jr., house, Mill 
Neck, N. Y., Mar............-. Fronts. 








Dato, Edward S., McCormick Trust 
former trustee, photo of, review of ac- 
tivities, June... . 

Davidson, ie ee Designer, 
The, shop, 


 Batchelors, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 

382, 
— Restaurant, Los Angeles, Calif., 
lay 


Lora Lee Shop, Hollywood, Calif., May : 


Pearl Stroup, shop, May 
Satyr Bookshop, Los wage, Calif., 
May ieee Se 
Davis, Huntley W., ‘Archt., remodeling 
a hildren’s Hospital, Montreal, Can., 
Pree, toe rere ere, Pere ee 
Dazzi, Arturo, Sculptor, “The Fascist 
Era,” Piazza della Vittoria, Brescia, 
Italy, BNE i ina areng’ atu ra mates 
Debat-Ponsan, Jacques, Archt., Shop of 
ae 
Debbio, Enrico del, Archt., 
Mussolini, Rome, Italy, June........ 
Delano & Aldrich, Archts., remodeling of 
Mrs. Lewis E. Eldridge house, Great 
ee ere 
Denby, Edwin, Archt., remodeling of 
Mrs. William H. Good house, New 
Canaan, Conn., Jan... ; 
Denver Architects’ Fee, May. fa flict beatae 6 
de Soissons, Louis, Archt., Welwyn 
Garden City, England, associated with 
ee W. Kenyon and C. H. James, 
i eaetises ¥ ie aes abla diaeta kaha ie a ae 
DETAILS. Bar equipment, May...... 426, 
Merchandise display, May........... 
De Young, Moskowitz & Rosenberg, 
Archts., remodeling of Meier & Frank 
Store, Portland, Ore., May.......... 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., May... 
Diesel-Driven, Chester F. Strong’s auto- 
a errr ee 
Dixie Tourist Camp, May 
Dreher & Churchman, Archts., Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, store, Jenkintown, 
Pa., May 
Duffield, Edward D., quoted, Apr...... 


ie: ee 8 


EARNINGS. Firms in building field, 
GE ate a aio: ae 0- dn. eee ee ed ween aa 
ON eR os a te rE ca cae 

Eberlein, Harold D., ‘Experimental 


House,’’ Merion, Pa., W. Pope Barney, 
I eh Bhi cocks tll dw oo: «0 ood 
EDITORIALS. Building Money, Apr.... . 
Buildings Needed Now, May......... 
IS n.d 4 s'dis eign e.e so 
Getting to Work, June.............. 
Oe eS a eee 
Survey of Buildings Needed, Feb...... 
Eggers, Otto, rendering of American 
Pharmaceutical Assn. ne. Wash- 
ington, D. C., June. 


Ehn, Karl, Archt., Vienna: " Municipal 
Apartment Block, associated with 
Josef Bittner, Archt., analytical 
ak pod wpa de meek eel 

Eikouken, Designer, Adrienne, shop, 
I esses: aciaWtnnes 04d alee ene 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. Trends in 
Lighting and Electrical Equipment [of 
country houses], Mar..... 

ELEVATORS. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., James P. Piper, Archt., remodel- 
ing, JUG... nos cence svervccecress 

Security Building, Los Angeles, Caiif., 
remodeled by Samuel E. Lunden, Archt., 


Ms awk nto sta eer ee neeee sa eae 
Union Terminal, Cincinnati, O., Alfred 
Fellheimer and Steward Wagner, 


PFC EO OS 
Well-Equipped Store, by Edward E. 
CS 66 br ck adebeneh ns vxe 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., re- 
modeled by De Young, Moskowitz & 
Rosenberg, Archts., May 
Ellett, Thomas H., Archt., Cosmopolitan 
COs BEOWr PONE URE. os 5 5.00 0.00 ces 
Elliott, John, Building Volume Since 1911, 


FORUM, JANUARY TO JUNE, 


388 


397 


56 


311 


16 
30 


256 
428 
377 


365 
441 
439 

24 


351 
342 


260 
384 


241 


525 


44 


467 
405 


442 
32 
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Regional Activity, charts, in collabora- 





tion with Douglas M. Stewart, Apr. 24, 28 


Elsaesser, Martin, Archt., study, chil- 


dren’s room, wardrobe, Mar..... . 200, 202 
Modern country house, Mar... . as ae 
ENGINEERING. Structural Steel W. elding, 
by Irving H. Bowman, Feb.......... 1 
Structure and Equipment of New York 
SS eer oe 118 
Union Terminal, Cincinnati, O., June.. 475 
ENGLAND. Curry, William B., house of, 
Devon, Howe & Lescaze, Archts., Mar. 177 
London Theater, London, bar, May. 425 
Lyric Theater, London, stalls bar, May 424 
Municipal Slum Rehousing, London, G. 
Topham Forrest, Archt., analy tical 
Chart, Apr... ........--6-2-esceeeee: 257 
Unilever House, bar, London, May. 425 
Welwyn Garden City, Louis de Soissons, 
Arthur W. Kenyon, C. H. James, 
Archts., analy tical chart, Apr.. 256 
EQUIPMENT. Country House Kitchen, 
rer eeeeee 245 
New Materials and Methods in Country 
House Construction, by Roger W. 
Sherman, Mar. . 225 
Sanitation of the C ountry ‘House, ‘Mar. 249 
Structure and Equipment of New York 
ON” SO” RS ey ror rere 118 
ESCALATORS. Well-Equipped Store, by 
Edward E. Ashley, May............ 405 
Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, Archts., 
remodeling of A. C. Smith house, 
Greenwich, Conn., Apr...°.......... 320 
EXHIBITIONS. Architectural L eague of 
New York, annual show, Mar........ 31 
announcement of, Feb. . 12 
Armour Institute of Technology, ‘build- 
ing materials, Feb.................. 14 
EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. Della Rivolu- 
zione Fascista, Mario de Renzi and 
Adalberto Libera, Archts., June...... 499 
Italian Pavilion, Century of Progress 
Exposition, Mario de Renzi and Adal- 
berto Libera, Archts., June.......... 495 
Owens- Illinois Building, Century of 
BR. one oe os 0s exe ehans 9% 34 
Exerjian, Manoug, Archt., East 33rd 
Street, No. 167, New York, remodel- 
TR... on ces secnche ee ones shes? se 36 
West 28th Street, No. 325, New York, 
SU, DIE. 3s weccccececnaseage 35 
Small apartment plans, remodeling, 
Din: s'n + neces otkcunnsaees Caen 32 
* . F o s 
FABRICATED HOUSES. Concrete Ma- 
sonry Assn., prefabricated steel house, 
Apr. 28 
New Materials and Methods i in n Country 
House Construction, Mar... .. 225 
Portable Houses of Copper, Berlin Ex- 
position, Germany, Walter Gropius, 
PE ed oo ghd g paeale at gine Ee cig 145 
Steel Houses, progress of movement, 
SOU. «ina. ndk shack he Wena eda ta 327 
Faidy, Abel, Designer, Hotel Sherman 
(airport and airplane rooms), Chicago, 
EO Ry ee rere ne 399 
Farr, ‘Newton C., theater lease, May. 24 
McCormick Trust trustee, photo of, re- 
view of activities, June... » Bae 
Faulkner, Barry, Artist, glass mosaic 
a eS ee are 130 
Faulkner, Waldron, Archt., remodeling of 
Frederick Mygatt house, Marbledale, 
Conn., Jan... 14 
Wing, David . remodeling of house ‘of, 
Greenway, Fairfax Co., Va., Mar.. 184 
Feiker, Frederick M., chairman, editorial 
advisory committee, Modernizing and 
Remodeling Reference Number, Jan. . 12 
Meaning of Modernizing, Jan......... 1 
Fellheimer, Alfred, Archt., Union Termi- 
nal, Cincinnati, O., associated with 
Steward Wagner, June.............. 453 
Ferrini, Rino, Archt., Bar Panzera, 
SSE PUNE Ss 6.06 clare Saree ae 492 








wes 


SSC ClO FCO 





“The City of the 
Future,” rendering, L. A. Reinhard 
and Henry Hofmeister, collaborators, 
OE eee bapotbe re 

~ i Hunter, Designers, Myer Siegel & 


Ferriss, Hugh, Artist, 


, Los Angeles, Calif., May....... d 


Finali, Gustavo Pulitzer, Archt., Conte di 
Bins ébéna thie ibe evans 28 He 
FINANCING. Architect As Financial Coun- 
selor, by John Cushman Fistere, Mar. 
Economics of Modernization, by Louis 
et RO aS eee 
FIREPLACES. McCutcheon, B. S., Prince- 
ton, N. J., R. Brognard Okie, Archt., 
| PN Pye a eee sees 
Wing, Mrs. Davis L., Greenway, Fairfax 
Co., Va., Waldron Faulkner, Archt., 


Fisher, Howard T., Archt., photo of, ac- 
tivities in prefabricated houses, Apr. . 
Fistere, John Cushman, Architect As 

Financial Counselor, Mar........... 
Fitzpatrick, F. Stuart, leader, Civic Bet- 
terment movement, photo of, June... 
Fleisher, Walter L., Comfort C ‘ooling for 
SS no x Seale eae eet 
FLOODLIGHTING. Trends in Lighting and 
Electrical Equipment [of country 
NE, SS os oc i a eee ie ae 
FLOORING. New Materials and Methods 
of Country House Construction, by 
Roger W. Sherman, Mar............ 
Forrest, G. Topham, Archt., London: 
Municipal Slum Rehousing, ‘analytical 
I Ms bs <6 oc n boxe ne Seen 
FRANCE. lesan Paris, Eikoukin, De- 
0 656k sk ctandaesnkeeees 
Apartment House in Paris, Ginsberg & 
Lubetkin, Archts., Apr...........d- 
Family House for Nine, Mallet-Stevens, 
Pi, PUES «ccs Ree «ow cae oes 
House in oun and steel, Pierre Chareau, 
peer es 
Salvation Army Refuge, LeCorbusier & 
pe ee PP errr 
School building in Paris, André Lurgat, 
I iho ss gh ee on ey 
Shop of Hudnut, Paris, Debat-Ponson, 
SE Sas ars BA oc caleba etete~s 
Skyscraper in glass, LeCorbusier & 
SO, TO, FI. 5-0 0s 5 eo ''n oe oa 
Villa Savoye in Poissy, LeCorbusier, 
pO eS ee ee ee 
Frankel, Rudolf, Archt., Schumann Thea- 
ter, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 


Freeman, Alfred, Archt., Furtnum & 
Mason, Ltd., shop, New York, May 

Freeman, Breo, Archt., C. E. Polikowsky 
house, Altadena, Sy Rae 

French, Fred R., ‘‘First R.F.C. Housing 
Project,” photo of, May. 

Friedlander, Leo, Sculptor, RCA Build- 
ing sculpture, photo of, Feb......... 

Fuller, Frederick J., president, New York 
Title and Mortgage Co., photo of, Apr. 


cs @. ¢* 


Gable & Wyant, Archts., E. F. Consigny 
house, Beverly Hills, Calif., Mar. .... 
Garrison, Robert, Sculptor, RKO Build- 
ing sculpture, Feb.................. 
GERMANY. Bauhaus reopens, Jan....... 
Elementary School, Amlie- Dietrichsweg, 
Hamburg, Fritz Schumacher, Archt., 
Mathai Church, Dusseldorf, Wach & 
Rosskotten, Archts., Feb............ 
Municipal and Cooperative Housing, 
Berlin Housing Society, Gropius, Scha- 
roun, Haring and others, Archts., an- 
CS Cs os gsc beg vgsvcys 
Portable Houses of Copper, Berlin Ex- 
position, Walter Gropius, Archt., Feb. 
Residential Development in Augsburg, 


Schumann Theater, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Rudolf Frankel, Archt., Feb......... 


INDEX TO THE 
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143 
387 
220 
433 
131 

26 


222 
130 
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140 
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145 
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Union Metal Workers, Berlin, Eric Men- 
delsohn, Archt., June 
Zollverein Colliery, Essen, Schupp & 
Kremmer, Archts., Feb... .... 
Gibbons, Cedric, Archt., house of archi- 
tect, Santa Monica Canyon, Calif., 
Douglas Honnold, Associate Archt., 





DS at oda so +kaue ans ol 
Gilchrist, E. ‘B., ' Archt., Mariemont, O., 
development, assoc iated with John 


Nolen and R. H. Dana, Archts., Apr. 

Ginsberg & Lubetkin, Archts., apartment 
house, Paris, Apr.. . 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Archts., Marshall Field & Co. store, 
Oak Park, Ill., May........ 

Gray, John, Archt., nealing of Lucile 
Short Stinson house, Denver, Colo., 
ME eR a ee Nate ae 

oieen & Son, Edward B., Archts., 
Museum, Toledo, O., Mar....... 

Greene, Herbert M., LaRoche & Dahl, 
Archts., Titche-Goettinger Store, Dal- 
las, Tex., May..... 

Volk Store, Dallas, Tex., May 

— Walter, Archt., Portable Houses 

Copper, Berlin Exposition, Ger- 
many, Feb.. 

Municipal and C ooperative ‘housing, 
Berlin, Germany, associated with Hans 
Scharoun and Hugo Haring, analytical 
CR 4 x coe We hele ees 

Grunsfeld, Ernest A., Jr., Archt., Michi- 
gan Boulevard Apartment, Chicago, 
Ill., associated with Eugene H. Klaber, 
Henry Wright & Associates, consult- 
I hs se és co buee rise eak 

Gurney, G. Harmon, Archt., remodeling 
of Jerome Wagner house, Old Lyme, 
ER ie A ne iit ge ae 


. . H . . 


Hagopian, Vahan, Archt., A. S. Beck Shoe 
Ca, pene. IN. Us Jems... 25 eves 
Shops and Stores for Modern Merchan- 
dising, Jan... Dek eKGaie Makai ai 
Hahn, D. V. S., Archt., ‘living room, Mar. 
Hahn, Lew, member, ‘editorial advisory 
committee, Shops and Stores Reference 
Number, photo of, May. 
Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, ‘Inc., he 
Archts., remodeling of Onondaga 
County Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., 


Toledo 


Jan 
Siiien. Hector O., Archt., Foltis- 
Fischer Restaurant, New York, Jan. 
Haring, Hugo, Municipal and cooperative 
housing, Berlin, Germany, associated 
with Walter Gropius, Hans Scharoun, 
analytical chest, Agr...........5.... 
Harmon, Arthur L., Archt., president, 
Architectural League of New York, 
ie sini o.c nip tidus eee'ss aie 
Harvey, George V., Archt., remodeling of 
a Court Apartments, New York, 
Hatton, John M., Archt., Shop of Nancy, 
Inc., New York, May. Diao the Sek hen Wiel 
Hayden, Harold A., Archt., photo and 
eet Wi kit ® «4 dtxee 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. Heating and 
Air Conditioning [of country houses}, 


Structure and Equipment of New York 
Hospital, Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch 
eS. « 67k sce Wiwe as 74s 5 

Herbst & Kuenzli, Archts., remodeling of 
Fred E. Eriksen house, Wauwatosa, 
_ I a eee ee 

Hernon, Joseph L., member, editorial 
advisory committee, Modernizing and 
Remodeling Reference Number, f. 

Hoffman, Frank J., Archt., remodeling of 
Johnson Memorial Park Pavilion, 
ee ee 

Holabird & Root, Archts., remodeling of 
Baskin Store, Chicago, Kerman’s Store, 
Chicago, National Cash Register, Chi- 
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34 
148 


269 


267 


17 


69 
199 


259 


31 


33 
389 
436 


235 


118 


18 


12 


51 


1933 iii 
cago, Jan. .. 64 
Holden, Arthur C., Plan for Real Estate, 
Apr. 338 
Preparation for a Public Works Pro- 
gram, June 451 
HOLLAND. Munic ipal and cooperative 
housing, Rotterdam, J. J. P. Oud, 
Archt., analytical chart, Apr. 258 
Honnold, Douglas, Associate Archt., 
Cedric Gibbons house, Santa Monica 
Canyon, Calif., Mar. 174 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., Rockefeller 
Center, associated with Reinhard & 
Hofmeister, Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray, Feb. 153 
Hosmer, Clare C., The Lighting of Shops 
and Stores, May 353 
See correction, June 32 
HOSPITALS. Children’s Hospital, Mont- 
real, Can., remodeled by Huntley Ward 
Davis, Archt., Jan. il 56 
Children’s Sanitarium, Santa Severa, 
Italy, Luigi Lenzi, Archt., June 528 
Designing Procedure, New York Hos- 
pital-Cornell Medical ¢ ‘ollege Build- 
ings, Feb. 87 
New York Hospital, New York, Cool- 
idge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
Archts., Feb. . 85 
Principles of Planning, New York Hos- 
pital, New York, by G. Canby Robin- 
son, Director, Feb. 85 
HOTELS. Albergo Agli Scavi di Leptis 
Magna, Tripolis, North Africa, Larco 
& Rava, Archts., June. ..... 509 
Herald Square Hotel, New York, re- 
modeled by Edward Necarsulmer, 
Fs BD. 6 i. vas MOC 34, 77 
Modernizing Methods for Hotels and 
Apartments, Jan. 29 
HOusEs. “Abbeville,”’ detail of remodel- 
ing, C. Dudley Armstrong, Jr., house, 
Lancaster, Pa., Cameron Clark, Archt., 
Baia acid ti 0a dati _Frontis. 
Allyn, S.C. , Dayton, O., Dw ight James 
Baum, Arc ht., MEN Sioa’ oot cat 181 
Architect As Financial Counselor, by 
John Cushman ‘oe Mar. ak ae Oe 
Baldwin, W. A., Greens Farms, Conn., 
— by’ Donald G. Tarpley, 
PG Bs os v0 <0. cach oh 25 
Bell, H. C. » Short Hills, MM. &. remodeled 
by W.S. ¢ ‘orkran, Archt., a 23 
Bender, Robert J., Pouniiden, N. ¥., 
remodeled by Donald G. Tarpley, 
ad BED bo wav 04h sooo tw kath 13 
Bowman, Johnston A., Evanston, IIL, 
Russell Walcott and Robert Work, 
Archt., Mar..... 216 
Calvin, C. V., Fairfield, Conn., remod- 
eled by Cameron Clark, Archt., om 21 
brow ey E. F. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Gable & Wyant, Archts., Mar. .. . 222 
Country House Kitchen, Mar... 245 
Country House Room by Room, check 
list, by Frederic Arden Pawle Mar... 195 
Crane, Alexander M. Saeed. eee 
Edgar & Verna Cook Salomonsky, 
et ees 212 
Currier, Mr. & Mrs. Richard D., Mont- 
clair, N. J., Joseph B. Wertz, "Arc ht., 
DIM. sin Wienira ed tt te eore ee a 10 
Curry, William B., Devon, England, 
Howe & I escaze, Archts., Mar... . 177 
Cuthell, Chester W., South Norwalk, 
Conn., James C. Mackenzie, Jr., 
a ee 187 
Eldridge, Mrs. Lewis E., ¢ sreat Neck, 
N. Y., remodeled by Delano & Aldrich, 
ae ee ee 311 
Elsaesser, Martin, modern country 
bs tb eh cuss cs cue wes 175 
Eriksen, Fred E., Wauwatosa, Wis., re- 
modeled by Herbst & Kuenzli, Are hts., 
DES wen. ss. ch bite owes celke 18 
Experimental House, Merion, Pa., W. 
Pope Barney, Archt., discussed by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, June. . 480 


Family House for Nine, Mallet- Stevens, 
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Archt., Apr. . eas ae ee 
Gerhard, Norman P., Scarsdale, _ # 
Edgar & Verna Cook Salomonsky, 
Archts., Mar... 
Gibbons, Cedric, Santa Monica C anyon, 
Calif., Cedric Gibbons, Archt., Douglas 
Honnold, Associate Archt., Mar... 
Good, Mrs. William H., New Canaan, 
Conn., remodeled by Edwin Denby, 
Archt., Jan... . 
Gunter, Charles W., 
Cie, UMNO... coos 
Hall, William T. I., Wilmington, Del., 
Richard W. Mecaskey, Archt., John 
C. Janney, Associate Archt., Mar. .. 
Harris, Henry U., Brookville, ha, ds 
Roger H. Bullard, Archt., 
Henderson, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B., Hills- 
borough, Calif., Gordon B. Kaufmann, 
Archt., Mar. 
“‘Homestead,”’ 
remodeled by W. S. Corkran, 
ee ee 
House in glass and steel, Pierre Chareau, 
a 2 a cada ih wpa eed 
Hutchinson, James P., Doe Run, 
R. Brognard Okie, Archt., June. 
McCutcheon, B. S. , Princeton, N. : R. 
Brognard Okie, Arc eae 
McKnight, T. H. B., Washington, D.C., 
remodeled by John J. Whelan, Archt., 


Oklahoma c ity, 


Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
Archt., 


Modernizing the Small House, Check 
List and Suggestions, by Frederic Ar- 
den Pawley, Jan... . been sh 
Montgomery, John R., “Short Hills, 
assis remodeled by W. S. Corkran, 
Archt., Racin: 
Mygatt, Frederick, Marbledale, Conn., 
Waldron Faulkner, Archt., Jan....... 
New Materials and Methods in C ountry 
House Construction, by Roger W. 
Sherman, Mar. 
Nichols, G. A., 
June 
Owens, - F., 


Oklahoma C ity, ‘Okla., 


~ ‘Oklahoma ‘City, ‘Okla., 
Phillipe, Hoffman, Washington, D. C., 
remodeled by John J. Whelan, Archt., 


Polikowsky, C. E., 
Breo Freeman, Arc ht., 
Portable Houses of C opper, Berlin Ex- 
position, Germany, Walter Gropius, 
ee ee es 
Pratt, Herbert L., Jr., Mill Neck, N. Y., 
Richard H. Dana, Archt., Mar. . . 
Pullman, W. A. P., Jr., Lake Forest, IIl., 
remodeled by Anderson & Ticknor, 
CE a 5 a irc caee Sawa a wer 
Residential development, 
OS ee rere ne 
Sanitation of the Country House, Mar. 
Sheerin, Thomas D., Indianapolis, Ind., 
remodeled by Lee Burns and Edward 
DN, FENs DOM, 55 cs avsvsdedesi 
Smith, A. C., Greenwich, Conn., remod- 
eled by Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, 
NE REE PS BES 
Stettinius, Mr. & Mrs. Edward R., 
Locust Valley, N. Y., remodeled by 
Electus D. Litchfield, Archt., Mar.. . . 
Stinson, Lucile Short, Denver, Colo., 
remodeled by John Gray, Archt., Jan. 
Thalberg, Irving, Santa Monica, Calif., 
John Byers, Archt., Mar.. 
Villa Savoye in Poissy, LeCorbusier, 
ive ns cabenetn> edi eeod wan’ 
Wagner, Jerome, Old Lyme, Conn., re- 
modeled by G. Harmon Gurney, 
eR. 6.05: 50D +0 ch de weg eee 
Wing, Mrs. David L., Greenway, Fair- 
fax Co., Va., Waldron Faulkner, 
Archt., Mar... .. 

HOUusING. Amalgamated Dwellings, New 
York, Springsteen & Goldhammer, 
Archts., analytical chart, Apr... . 

Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, Pa. i Ing- 
ham & Boyd, Archts., Clarence S. Stein 
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16 
526 


189 
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218 


10 
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28 


22 
15 


225 
526 
526 


27 
220 
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314 
150 
249 

20 


320 


190 

19 
214 
297 


17 


184 
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and Henry Wright, consultants and 


city planners, analytical chart, Apr. Frontis. 


Cleveland, O., project for Central- 
Scovill Avenue, Joseph L. Weinberg & 
Conrad & Teare, Archts., Apr........ 

Cleveland, O., project for Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, Walter R. Mc- 
Cornack, Archt., analytical chart, Apr. 

Cleveland, O., The Nation's Proving 
Ground, Walter McCornack, Archt., 
Benedict Crowell, Engineer, June .... 

Comparison of Two Ways of Housing 
5,000 People, Clarence S. Stein, Archt., 


Design for Living, by Kenneth K. 
I ne Te Be oe i ee all 
“Dutch Banker,” re project in 
New York, Apr...... 
Forest Halls, Cc Seuhad O. , summary of 
project, Apr Edina eae ata er antl fecalker ake een anie a 
French, Fred F., First R. F. C. Housing 
PR MO. ceebitcdaee edhe t teense x 
Funds for Remodeling, statement by 
Ward B. Whitlock, Jan. . 
Hillside Housing, news regarding proj- 
ect, June 
Hillside Housing, Clarence S. Stein, 
Archt., analytical chart, Apr......... 
Housing Arguments, brief summary, 
May 
Housing Sources, May............... 
London: Municipal Slum Rehousing, G. 


Topham Forrest, Archt., analytical 
IIR. a. nin. bes sce hele ao 
Mariemont, O., development, John 


Nolen, R. H. Dana, E. B. Gilchrist, 
Archts., analytical chart, Apr......... 
Michigan Boulevard Apartments, Chi- 
cago, Eugene H. Klaber and Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, Jr., Archts., Henry Wright 
& Associates, consultants, analytical 
I os ica ee keh oon ae 
Minneapolis Housing Commission, 
names of members, Feb.............. 
Municipal and cooperative housing, 
Berlin Municipal Housing Society, 
Gropius, Scharoun, Haring and others, 
Archts., analytical chart, Apr......... 
Municipal and cooperative housing, 
Rotterdam, Holland, J. J. P. Oud, 
Archt., analytical chart, Apr......... 
Newark, N. J., Prudential Insurance Co. 
project, Edward C. Stout, Archt., 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, consult- 
ants, analytical chart, Apr........... 
Nichols Hills Development, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., G. A. Nichols, operator, 
MN ik din eee ake sd ane 
Nizhni Novgorod: A Workers’ City, 
Russia, analytical chart, Apr......... 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments, 
New York, Andrew J. Thomas, Archt., 
omabytical chart, Agr... ....2cesccess 
Philadelphia, Pa., Union of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers project, Kast- 
ner & Stonorov, Archts., analytical 
LR 5 ocak oe lawenenspes eed 
Phipps Garden Apartments, New York, 
Clarence S. Stein, Archt., Apr........ 
Plan for Real Estate, by Arthur C. 
I ect a a cei 
Planned Community, by Lewis Mum- 


Radburn, N. J., project developed by 
City Housing Corp., Clarence S. Stein, 
Henry Wright, Frederick L. Ackerman, 
Archts., analytical chart, Apr......... 

ee re ee 


Regarding Housing, by Eugene H. 
ON i 5G os ha ash wade we + wit 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., housing record, 
iit nis i ca cag hte aaeiaen 


State Builders, Inc., housing project in 
Seattle, Wash., Apr. heb Gh bbalh meoneule 
Steel Houses, progress of movement, 


Sunnyside Gardens, New York, Clar- 
ence S. Stein, Henry Wright, Frederick 
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126 
173 
335 
341 
433 
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267 
14 


259 


258 


526 
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266 
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269 
338 
253 


264 
36 


17 
328 
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1933 
L. Ackerman, Archts., analytical chart, 
RE ERS YP ae Ta eae 263 
Vienna: Municipal Apartment Block, 


Karl Ehn and Josef Bittner, Archts., 


analytics! chart, Agr.2.. .:.6 66h... 6. 260 
Welwyn Garden City, England, Louis 
de Soissons, Arthur W. Kenyon, C. H. 
James, Archts., Re ey ee 256 
Zurich: A Cooperative Community, 
members of Swiss Werkbund, Archts., 
meerence CMNNE, FE. ok 6c ke bh os 262 
Howe & Lescaze, Archts., William B. 
Curry house, Devon, England, Mar... 177 


via 2 ws 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. Union Metal 
Workers, Berlin, Germany, Eric Men- 
delsohn, Archt., June. aed | ata sotee eae 
Zollverein Colliery, Essen, Germany, 
Schupp & Kremmer, Archts., Feb... . . 
INGHAM & BoyD, Archts., Chatham 
Village, Pittsburgh, Pa., Clarence S. 
Stein and Henry Wright, consultants 
and site planners, Apr............. Frontis. 
INSULATION. Installation of four types, 


148 


INTERNATIONAL SECTION: 
Germany, Feb.......... 
SIP ORE Ea Ee ET 

Isham, Norman M., Consultant, New 

State Legislative Building, Dover, Del., 
E. William Martin, Architect, June.... 32 
ITALY. Bar Panzera, Milan, Rino Ferrini, 


France, Apr. 291 
yee 
493 


SR TE, on oe nad eae a aioe 492 
Café del Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, 
Ferdinando Reggiori, Archt., June. ... 492 
Children’s Sanitarium, Santa Severa, 
Luigi Lenzi, Archt., June............ 508 
Della Rivoluzione Fascista, Mario de 
Renzi and Adalberto Libera, Archts., 
Rs in ea aa cg me ie Sib 499 
Forum Mussolini, Rome, Enrico del 


Debbio, Areit., June... .. 2.2... 0.02 504 
Piazza della Vittoria, ‘‘The Fascist 
Era,”’ sculpture, Brescia, June....... 
Review of recent activities in public 


WEI UIE wo cated Se cee esEiss 515 
Stadium, Florence, Pier L. Nervi, Archt., 
, Re eile Mees ee 496 


Jaenike, Harry P., Archt., remodeling of 
1361 Madison Avenue, New York, Jan. 38 
James, C. H., Archt., Welwyn Garden 
City, England, associated with Louis 
de Soissons and Arthur W. Kenyon, 
anaiyésenl Chart, Abr... . «2. sensed 256 
James, Edward, Archt., remodeling of 
Thomas D. Sheerin house, Indianapo- 


lis, Ind., associated with Lee Burns, 

ina ns die ws Vb 5 eb Goats Cena 20 
Jamison, T. Worth, Jr., Archt., remodel- 

ing of colonial shops, Baltimore, Md., 

BS «os Scie kh anlas beet ei asians 384 


remodeling of Doctor’s Office Building, 


ee) 
Janney, John C., Archt., William T. I. 
Hall house, Wilmington, Del., asso- 
ciated with Richard W. Mecaskey, 


Archt., Mar... .. 189 
Janssen & Cocken, Archt., ‘Kaufmann 
Department Store, Pittsburgh, Fa., 
Bs vais Aap heen s aie eae tebe i’ 
Jardine, Murdock & Wright, Archts., 
remodeling plans, small apartments, 


Johnson, Bernard L., member, advisory 
committee, Country House Reference 
Number, photo of, Mar............. 25 


Johnson, Hugh, photo of, June Trek ee 515 
Jones, Hayden F., quoted, May....... 444 
Jones, Jesse Holman, —_— of, oe: . 431 
suits against, June.... 518 


Jones, Robert T., Archt., member, " ad- 
visory committee, Country House 
Reference Number, photo of, Mar.... 25 

Jordan, Virgil, quoted, Apr............ 342 
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56 


162 
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99 
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01 
15 
96 
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18 
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orks Ble 0 0 


Kahn, Ely Jacques, to conduct Industrial 
Art Survey, photo of, June.......... 
Kaiser, Henry J., member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Modernizing and 
Remodeling Reference Number, photo 
PO RE eee Tes ae 
Kastner & Stonorov, Archts., Union of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ proj- 
= Philadelphia, Pa., analytical chart, 


Keubaan, Michael, quoted, May . 
Kaufmann, Edgar J., member, editorial 
advisory committee, Shops and Stores 
Reference Number, photo of, May..... 
Kaufmann, Gordon B., Archt., Mr. & 
Mrs. Robert B. Henderson house, 
Hillsborough, Calif., March.......... 
Keally, Francis, Archt., restaurant, Her- 
ald Square Hotel, New York, Jan..... 
Kenyon, Arthur W., Archt., Welwyn 
Garden City, England, associated 
with Louis de Soissons and C. 
James, Apr... . 
Kettering, Charles F., = photo of, May. 
Kirby, Frank M., Engineer, lighting fix- 
OS PT a ey ae ara 
Klaber, Eugene H., Archt., Michigan 
Boulevard Apartments, Chicago, as- 
sociated with Ernest Grunsfeld, Jr., 
Henry Wright & Associates, consult- 
ants, analytical chart, Apr........... 
Regarding Housing, Jan. . ; , 
Knapp, J. C., on Obsolescence Insurance, 
photo of, May Se ie Ee i a a 
Kohler, Walter, quoted, photo of, June... . 
Kohn, Robert D., Survey of Needed Con- 
ITS bbs Cond a doe ies «500 
Krenn, Edwin D., McCormick Trust for- 
mer trustee, photo of, review of ac- 
EE boc wevticveeh sone ce’ 


ee? Be 


Lachaise, Gaston, Sculptor, RCA Build- 
ing, sculptured groups, photo of, Feb. 
Larco & Rava, Archts., Albergo Agli 
Scavi di Leptis Magna, Tripolis, North 
SL eo vv hued scbachconct} 
Larson & McLaren, Archts., remodeling 
of Richman Bros. Co. store, Minneapo- 
PE i ocbscddcds en aieews 
Laurent, Robert, Sculptor, ‘“‘Girl and 
Goose,’’ Rockefeller Center, New York, 


Law, James R., Archt., elected mayor of 
ES eT oer 
Lawrie, Lee, Sculptor, RCA Building, 
sculpture, photo of, Feb............ 
LAWS AND LEGISLATION (Also _ see 
Taxes). Dunnigan Bill, see ‘500,000 
ET ak 5 nics ss vseceebee 
Long Beach resolutions after earth- 
GS 6 hig RUE oo ne 0S ou <c 
National Registration, Mar... . 
Pennsylvania's Public Works Planning 
GS ik Kal wh tetny Backed ons oe 
“Rent- Paying Owner’’ Decision, June 
Wisconsin Decision, on foreclosures and 
GS i tae od eh aie wwe s.t-04 
LeCorbusier & Janner, Archts., sky- 
scraper in glass, Salvation Army Ref- 
NN ee SS chk ium ecw & oorink 
Villa Savoye in Poissy, Apr............ 
Leland, Joseph D., member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Modernizing and 
ene Reference Number, photo 
ERE ee a ee 
Lenzi, Luigi, Archt., Children’s Sani- 
tarium, Santa Severa, Italy, June. . 
Libera, Adalberto, Archt., in association 
with Mario de Renzi, Della Rivoluzi- 
ID, SLi veekiccaundess 
Italian Pavilion, Century of Progress 
Exposition, June Pau bW chs esaicenwaid 
— della Vittoria, Brescia, 


Liggett, L. K. Co., Liggett Plan, Apr. . 


31 


12 


ee 
. 444 


16 


218 
77 


256 


. 437 


242 


267 
17 


440 
519 


445 


522 


129 


509 


67 


516 


523 
36 


452 
518 


26 


292 
297 


12 


. 508 


Lease litigation, May........... a 
LIGHTING. Lighting Shops and Stores, by 
Clare C. Hosmer, May... . all . 333 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. Conte di Savoia, 
Gustavo Pulitzer Finali, Archt., Apr. 282 
Rockefeller Center, Reinhard & Hof- 


meister, Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray, Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., 
ees 153 
Trends in L ighting and Electrical Equip- 
ment [of country houses}, Mar........ 241 


Litchfield, Electus D., Archt., remodeling 
of Edward R. Stettinius house, Locust 
We. BE, Sa Sa. s cuceae 190 

LOBBIES. C arnegie Hall (offices | ‘and 
studios), New York, remodeled by Ed- 
ward Shive, Jan............. 43 
New York Hospital, New York, Cool- 
idge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
PE 5 ag So ws. be 98, 99, 106 
New York Life Insurance Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., remodeled by Toltz, King 


& Day, Inc., Archts., Jan... . 54 
Long Beach Earthquake. Needless Dam- 

age, by Lloyd Wright, Apr.......... 337 
Aftermath brings construction, resolu- 

so cba 8 eset Rn wbde deaws 523 
LOUNGES. Conte di Savoia, Gustavo Pul- 

itzer Finali, Archt., Apr. er ery 283 


Radio City Music Hall, New York, 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, ‘Corbett, Har- 
rison & MacMurray, Hood & Fouil- 


ae SS Sa aA ree 158 
Lumber. Activities in market, June .... 520 
Importations, decline, Apr............ 24 


LUNCH COUNTERS. See Restaurants. 
Lunden, Samuel E., Archt., remodeling 
of Security Building, Los Angeles, 
OI. Na wails eho e babes veces 44 
Lurgat, André, Archt., School in Paris, 
Cie sands ste chdchaebeddsEeeas 295 
Studio Block in Corsica, Apr.. disk « 294 
Lux, Gwen, Sculptress, ‘‘Eve,”’ 
feller Center, New York, Jan ae ok acl 18 


oe i -ae 


Mackenzie, James C., Jr., Archt., Ches- 
ter W. Cuthell house, South Norwalk, 


Ce GS ds neds Fh S-aulewav aah 187 
Mager, Albert, quoted, May.......... 444 
Mallet-Stevens, Archt., Family House 


Es «v0 eb aacnesd onan 305 
Malm, W. E., member, editorial advisory 

committee, Modernizing and Remodel- 

ing Reference Number, _— of, Jan. 13 
MARQUEES. New York ital, New 

York, Coolidge, Shepley, ulfinch & 

Abbott, Fa Ps bk vee dbs + sks 98 
Volk Store, Dallas, Tex., Herbert M. 


Greene, LaRoche & Dahl, Archts., 

i ca ist os bere hY mew die aie 359 
Marston & Maybury, Archts., living 

OS eee ee ee 197 


Martin, E. William, Archt., New State 
Legislative Building, Dover, Del., 
Norman M. Isham, consultant, June . 32 

Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare, annual report, quoted, Apr. 342 

McCathern, Floyd, Archt., Bohemia, Inc. 
(bar), New York, Tony Sarg, Decora- 


al oct AO Stee ala aes 415 
McCormick Trust, Edith Rockefeller, re- 
view of activities of trustees, June ... 522 


McCornack, Walter, Archt., project for 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Apr. 270 
Cleveland's housing project, photo of, 


en tts Sah ceed bree acai 521 
McEnary & Larson, Archts., remodeling 

of office building facade, Jan......... 78 
McKallip, R. L., quoted, Apr.......... 342 


McKee, Joseph V., becomes president, 
Title Guaranty and Trust Co., photo 
COL. ok uhh kite a etiree 516 

McKinlay, John, member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Shops and Stores 


Reference Number, photo of, May . 17 
McLa , Robert W., Archt., Ameri- 
can ouses, Inc., photo of, Apr. tort 327 
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ee, Richard W., Archt., William 
ro jall house, Wilmington, Del., 
ohn C. Janney, Associate Archt., 
Mar. ; 189 
Mendelsohn, Eric, Archt., Union Metal 
Workers building, Berlin, Germany, 
OER, onsen bee ;, , om. 308 
Menken, S. Stanwood, quoted, Apr. 342 
Millar’s Housing Letter, quoted, May 444 
Miller, W. C., member, editorial advisory 
committee, Modernizing and Remodel- 
ing Reference Number, Jan. 12 
Miller, Willard W., c hairms an, C ommittee 
on Mortgages, National Assn. of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, quoted, rene of, 


May. . 444 
Minners, C. Harry, quoted, May.... 444 
MIRRORS. Radio City Music Hall, Rocke- 

feller Center, New York, Feb......... 153 


MODERNIZING. See Remodeling. 

Morgan, Dillon & Lewis, Archts., remod 

eling of Eagan Estate Building (J. 

l aie & Co.), Atlanta, Ga., Jan...... 68 

Morgan, Walls & Clements, Archts., 
Bilicke Building, Los Angeles, C aiif., 


May 397 
Morris, Roland S., ' Liggett Plan, photo 

of, Apr.... 341 
MORTGAGE ACTIVITIES. Brougham, ‘Her- 

bert B., May... .. 24 
Cambridgeport Sav ings Bank, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., policy of, May...... 24 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
Mortgage Companies in Bondage, Apr. 26 
Cook County, Ill., report of conditions, 


June.... iba i ping, 
**500,000 Investors,” New York's guar- 
anteed mortgage problem, June... 516 
Morgan, Henry S., and C. E. Mitchell 
mortgages, May...... wiesglets steng -a 
Mortgage Companies, reorganization 
NE cain, athena: al jip akan ee ears 
SS Se Oa . 444 
Republic Realty Co a 26 
Roosevelt, George Emlen, heads pro- 
tective committee, June... .. 517 
Sears, Roebuck & c 0., granted waiver, 
a. eT eee ee 22 
Title Guaranty and Trust Co. appoints 
Joseph V. McKee president, June..... 516 
Wisconsin Decision on foreclosure sale, 
nan assee¥ a 26 
World- Telegram’s article on “mortgage 
bond “‘racket,’ ne lcaameins $17 
Mumford, Lewis, Planned C ommunity, 
ey 253 
MORALS. Mural designs by Thomas Ben- 
a ee 12 
Murchison, Kenneth M., Debt Takes A 
Holiday, Apr.. 276 
“Hors de C oncours,’ ’ June. al Bad 489 


Murdock, H. H., appointed chairman, 
Board of Standards and Appeals, photo 
i ods « ous 22 

member, editorial advisory committee, 
Modernizing and Remodeling Refer- 
ence Number, photo of, Jan..... . . .13, 22 

MUSEUMS. Toledo Museum, Toledo, O., 

Edward B. Green & Son, Archts., Mar. 36 
Worcester Museum, Worcester, Mass., 
William T. Aldrich, Archt., Mar.. ... 36 


ee cee 


Naumburg, George, president, New York 
Guaranteed Mortgage Protection Corp., 
er . 516 

Necarsulmer, Edward, Archt., re »model- 
ing of Herald Square Hotel, New Y ork, 
aks. dtabib aun keatskes andes 34 

mare, Pier L., Archt., Stadium, Florence, 
ONIN. bis tx sie tow ao. 

Nichols, G. A., operator, Nic hols Hills 
development, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
photo of, June........... 526 

Nimmons, Carr & Wright, Archts., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., stores, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May.. 369 
Miami, Fla., May.... 372 








vi INDEX 
Union City, N. J.. May...... wae 
Nolen, John, Are ‘ht., Marie mont, .. 
development, associated with R. H. 
Dana, E. B. Gilchrist, Archts., ana- 


lytic al ch: rt, Apr. patie weeoure 
Norman, Cc. G., member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Modernizing and 
Remodeling Reference Number, photo 
of, Jan. 


Obsolescence Insurance, J. C. Knapp’s 
suggestions, May 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. C arnegie Hi ill, ‘offices 


and studios, New York, Edward I. 
Shire, Archt., Jan. oie ey 
Doctor's Office Building, ‘Baltimore, 
Md., remodeled by T. Worth Jamison, 
Wes Arc ht., Jan. 


New York L ife Insurance Co., St. Paul, 


Minn., remodeled by Toltz, —_ & 
Day, Inc., Archts., Jan. es ed 
Notes on Office Buildings, RS 5 cn’ 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
modeled by James P. Piper, Archt., 
June 


Onondaga C ounty Savings Bank, Sy: ra- 
cuse, Y., Halsey, McCormack & 
Helmer, Archts., Jan. . 

Remodeling of facade, 
son, Archts., Jan. 

Steubenville Building and Loan Assn., 


McEnary & Lar- 


remodeled by Peterson & ( ‘lark, 
Aschts., Jam....... gee, Siero ate 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., De 
Young, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 
Archts., May 


I {utchinson, 


Okie, R. Brognard, Arc ht., 


James P., house, Doe Run, Pa., June... 
Living Room, ee eer 
McCutcheon, B. S., house, Princeton, 


Ch. : chivathabebaoteohbeeds? 
Olsen, L. E., quoted, May 
Ottawa, Kan., a review of economic con- 

ditions, June 
Oud, J. J. P., Archt., Municipal and co- 
operative housing, Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, analytical chart, Apr........... 


pP oe ’ 


Paddon, Harold E., Associate Archt., re- 

are of Richard E. Byrd School, 
Glen Rock, N. J., Adams & Prentice, 
Archts., Jan... . 

Page, DeWitt, photo of, May 

Page, Ruth, photo of, Apr. 

Parkinson, John & Donald B., 
Bullock’s Wilshire Dept. Store, 
Angeles, Calif., May... 

Parrish, Amos, member, editorial advisory 
committee, Shops and Stores Reference 
Number, photo of, May... .. 

PAVILIONS. See Community Recreational 
Centers. 

Pawley, Frederic Arden, Country House 
— Room by Room, a check list with 
suggestions, Mar... . 
Modernizing the Small ‘House, 
list and suggestions, $7 in. 

Shop Check List, May. 

Peaslee, Horace W., censor, May. 

Peterson, Elmer f., member, advisory 
committee, Country House Reference 
Number, photo of, Mar...... 

Peterson & Clark, Archts., remodeling of 
Steubenville Building and Loan Assn., 
Jan. ae ek dal 

Piancentini, Marcello, Archt., Piazza 
della Vittoria, Brescia, Italy, June... . 

Piper, James P., Archt., remodeling, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Map Rs. avs 04s 0 

PLANNING. The Logic of Layout, by Ken- 
Se Ree 
Structure and Equipment, New York 
Hospital, Coolidge, we Bulfinch 


Archts., 
Los 


check 


& Abbott, Archts., Feb. . 
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FORUM, 
PLUMBING. Sanitation of the Country 


House, Mar..... «heihatecyeaeee 249 
PNEUMATIC TUBES. ‘See ‘The Well- 
_ Store, by Edward E. Ashley, 
se ata ms h tatntalitin india ie 6 Ane 405 
Pees, Office of John Russell, Archts., 
American Pharmaceutical Building, 
Washington, D. C., rendering of, June 34 
Power, Ethel B., member, editorial advi- 
sory committee, Country House Refer- 
ence Number, Photo of, Mar......... 25 
Prack, Bernard H., Archt., McCann & 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., May....... 379 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. New State Legislative 
Building, Dover, Del., E. William Mar- 
tin, Archt., Norman M. Isham, con- 
sultant, June. Ae ee 32 
PUBLIC WORKS. Head-line Review, June 514 
Se ees 447 
Pennsylvania’s Public Works Planning 
I MI la se, Wh ant oles tana ia ea ee 452 
Preparation for a Public Works Pro- 
gram, by Arthur C. Holden, June..... 451 
Review of recent activities in Italy, 
IDS. in!5: tie gaed ee ia ein, we wants 515 
Sound, Needed and Planned Construc- 
tion, by A. C. Tozzer, June........... 446 
Survey and the A.1.A., by Ernest John 
ER OL ee te ie 446 
Survey of Needed Construction, by 
aopest TD. Tamm, FUNG. ... .. oe cvcccns 445 
Washington Advice, forthcoming public 
works program, May Bick. sede GoM aS 29 


R=» 


RAILWAY TERMINALS. Union Terminal, 
Cincinnati, O., Alfred Fellheimer and 


Steward Wagner, Archts., June Frontis., 


Rava, C. E., Archt., Arch of Triumph, 


453 


Tripolis, North Africa, June......... 511 
REAL ESTATE ACTIVITIES. Chicago’s Op- 
IR cities Pabc omy ocean oh ese4 20 
1933 and Financing, May............ 24 
Real Estate Activity Chart, June..... 521 
Real Estate Board, Schedule of fees, 
Gre ore Cy eee ae 525 
Report of James Ss. Taylor, Dept. of 
Commerce, on home shortage, June .. 520 
United Business Serv ice, report, June 518 
Winter Returns, May.... 20 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. See Mortgage ‘Ac- 
tiv itte a. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
ee eer errr Te 444 
First R.F.C. Housing Project, Fred F. 
NN NN a og S 0h dsic sd peo wis 433 
R.F.C. Dormitory, college loans, Apr. 331 
R.F.C. Loan Status, Mar............. 36 
See, Economics of Modernization, by 
ee ee ee Peer re 80 
This New Deal, editorial, Mar........ 193 
Washington Advice, eprneoang public 
works program, May sa. adie labee eae 429 
Reggiori, Ferdinando, Archt., Cafe del 
Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, Itz ily, June. 492 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, Archts., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, associated 
with Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., Feb. 153 
REMODELING. Ansley Park Golf Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., William J. J. Chase, 
Archt., Jan Se Pree se ea ecis soa Sain 7 
“Abbeville,” house of C. Dudley Arm- 
strong, Tr., Lancaster, Pa., Cameron 
Clark, Arc ht., MG. @ <5 ee eee Frontis. 
Baldwin, W. A. house of, Greens Farms, 
Conn., Donald G. Tarpley, Archt., Jan. 25 
Ball Co., Webb C., store, Cleveland, O., 
Walker & Weeks, ‘Archts., Se 62 
Baskin Store, Chicago, Te Holabird & 
Root, Archts., Jan. . » bance isan Sena 64 
Beck Shoe Co., A. S. , store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Vahan Hagopian, Archt., Jan.. 70 
Bell, H. C., house of, Short Hills, N. ‘, 
W.S. Cormréh, Archt.. a8... «2.2.00. B 
Bender, Robert J., house of, Pound- 
ridge, Re Donald G. Tarpley, 
ig Bes < 684. Sv bee eas 13 
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Calvin, C. V., house of, Fairfield, Conn., 
Cameron Clark, Archt., Jan. 
Carnegie Hall (offices and studios), New 
York, Edward I. Shire, Archt., Jan... . 
Children’s Hospital, Montreal, Can., 
Huntley Ward Davis, Archt., Jan... .. 
Cleveland’s Banks sponsor remodeling 
SO Ibe va 0.4 +6400 edhon' 
Currier, Mr. & Mrs. Richard D., house 
of, Montclair, N. J., Joseph B. Wertz, 


Archt., Ns a Seientc ain Ame ICA a ou.0 
Doctor's Office Building, Baltimore, 
Md., T. Worth Jamison, Jr., Archt., 


BBS 6 sisal’ Se besa en oe kee 
“Dutch Banker,” remodeling project in 
PU Cees cde bis pee cou ben Os 
Eagan Estate Building (J. Lechin & 
Co.), store, Atlanta, Ga., Morgan, Dil- 
lon & Lewis, Archts., Jan............ 
East 33rd Street, No. 167, New York, 
apartment house, Manoug Exerjian, 
PU 5 SE nv Soe weed cee 
Economics of Modernization, by Louis 
a ee 
Eldridge, Mrs. Lewis E., house of, 
Great Neck, N. Y., Delano & Aldrich, 
Archts., : 
Elmira, N. Y., 


E ‘riksen, Fred E., house of, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., Herbst & Kuenzli, Archts., Jan. 
Funds for Remodeling, statement by 
Ward B. Whitlock, Jan... .. 

Good, Mrs. William H., house of, ‘New 
Canaan, Conn., Edwin Denby, Archt., 


Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Walker & Weeks, Archts. , Jan.. 
Hamlet Court Apartments, New York, 
George V. Harvey, Archt., 
Herald Square Hotel, New ‘York, Ed- 
ward Necarsulmer, Archt., ES eis iat 
Herald Square Hotel Restaurant, New 
York, Francis Keally, Archt., Jan. as 
“Homestead,” house, Rehoboth Beach, 
Del., W. S. Corkran, Archt., Jan. .... 
Johnson Memorial Park Pavilion, Ra- 
= Wis., Frank J. Hoffman, Archt., 
hhcs es Purtiask Sch eh eek oats 
Kerman’s Store, Chicago, IIl., Holabird 
ae eet, BON, BO. «sc a kende enn 
Madison Avenue, No. 1361, New York, 
apartment house, Harry P. Jaenike, 
Fa IR 5. hc ds Set oa ane 
McKnight, T. H. B., house of, Washing- 
ton, D. C., John J. Whelan, Archt., 


MOE. s'n abies aie Wi haledcd bs eens 
i of Modernizing, by Frederick 
ES eee popes 
Meier & Frank Store, Portland, Ore., 
De Young, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 
RG IS 6c Sinko odes oo ca des 
Modernization Increases Restaurant 
Profits, by J. O. Dahl, Jan.......... 
Modernizing Methods for Hotels and 
Apartments, Jan... . 

Modernizing the Small House, by Fred- 
eric Arden Pawley, Jan.. 


Montgomery, John R., house of, Short 


— N. j., W. S. Corkran, ‘Archt., 
ha.s kann «2 sqmaeghenh ak Meeks 
Mygatt, Frederick, house of, Marble- 


dale, Conn. , Waldron Faulkner, Archt., 


NG chunk Cie ucimmaeth Wa aaeee ae 
Nationai Cash Register Store, Chicago, 
Ill., Holabird & Root, Archts., Jan. . . . 
New Jersey Law School, Newark, Pisin 
Joseph B. Wertz, Archt., Jan........ 
New York Life Insurance Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., Toltz, King & Day, Inc., 
a i oct a Del nd nist ed wae 

Notes on Office Buildings, Jan... . 

Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., James 
P. Piper, Archt., June. . 

Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Halsey, McC ormack & 
Helmer, Archts. a ei ae wk 

Orange New Church, Orange, N. J. 
Taylor & Mosley, Archts., A those 
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frase Pa., renovize campaign, 


Phillips, Hoffman, house of, Washing- 


oon, 2 ©... John J. Whelan, Archt., 
DU aa8 Labsueas-t 400s ae eemeae abe 27 
Plans, small apartment, Manoug Exer- 
TE a 5c ks's « ae wecenecas,. ae 


Pullman, W. A. P., Jr., house of, Lake 


Forest, Ill, Anderson & Ticknor, 

Archts., Apr SRE MeN Letra. a SRD 314 
Redesigning Department Stores, by Lee 

Se es eee 374 


Richard E. Byrd School, Glen Rock, 
N. J., Adams & Prentice, Archts., 
Harold E. Paddon, Associate Archt., 
heats hia in sre, sek aces asa Sak <a 46 
Richmond Bros. Co. Store, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Larson & McLaren, Archts., 


J 

Rogers Building, stores, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Soule, Murphy & Hastings, 
Archts., 7am... 66 
Sansom Street, No. 1735, Philadelphia, 
Pa., store, Simon & Simon, Archts., 


Jan. Dia ial es nda ET ise 60 
Schulte-United Store, Cleveland, O., 
Walker & Weeks, Archts., segs, sraee: 


Sheerin, Thomas D., house of, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Lee Burns and’ Edward 
| ea ree ee 20 
Shops and Stores for Modern Mer- 
chandising, by Vahan Hagopian, Jan. 69 
Smith, A. C., house of, Greenwich, 
Conn., Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, 
PI iio coc Soc ews owen eae 320 
Steubenville Building & Loan Assn., 
Steubenville, O., Peterson & Clark, 
PR ee a5. ab a che wnkaad w 60s 42 
Stinson, Lucile Short, house of, Denver, 
Colo., John Gray, Archt., Jan......... 
Wagner, Jerome, house of, Old Lyme, 
Conn., G. Harmon Gurney, Archt., 


Je 
West 28th Street, No. 325, New York, 
apartment house, Manoug Exerjian, 
PEE pe ae 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., De 
Young, Moskowitz & Rosenberg, 
as < bet bncdnneodiienss 441 
RENOVIZE CAMPAIGNS. See Remodeling. 
Renzi, Mario de, Archt., associated with 
Adalberto Libera, Italian Pavilion, 


Century of Progress, June........... 495 
Rivoluzione Fascista, June........... 499 
Piazza della Vittoria, Brescia, Italy, 

bE ap a pea a 501 

RESTAURANTS. Conte di Savoia, lunch 

SL bis 55.5 4.60'uo% va00sds fin 284 
Foltis-Fischer, New York, Hector O. 

Hamilton, Archt., Jan.............. 76 
Herald Square Hotel Restaurant, Fran- 

cis Really, Archt., Jan.............. 77 


Hi-Hat Restaurant, Los Angeles, Calif., 
J. R. Davidson, Archt., May... .. .397, 398 
Hotel Sherman, airport rooms, Chicago, 


Ill., Abel Faidy, Designer, May...... 399 
Modernization Increases Restaurant 
Profits, by J.O. Dahl, Jan............ 73 


New York Life Insurance Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., Toltz, King & Day, Inc., 
PRE RN a eee 55 

Sardi’s Restaurant, Hollywood, Calif., 
Rudolph M. Schindler, Archt., May.. 402 

Shanty Shops, New York, Robert T. 
Neely, operator and owner, June..... 523 

Union Terminal, Cincinnati, O., Alfred 
Fellheimer and Steward Wagner, 
Ss a. i wad ee 464, 466 

Reyburn, ‘Samuel W. -» member, editorial 
advisory committee, Shops and Stores 


Reference Number, photo of, May. . 16 
Rivera, Diego, Artist, Rockefeller Center 
Se ss ou nn alk « mee 36 


Robert, Lawrence Wood, Jr., Asst. Secre- 
tary ‘of Treasury, and daughter, photo 
I onic 5 4 oe agli cele eae 429 
Roberts, Mary F., member, editorial ad- 
visory committee, Country House Ref- 
erence Number, photo ee, meet... . es. 25 
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Robinson, Boardman, Artist, RKO 
Building mural, Feb... . 132 
Robinson, G. Canby, Director, Principles 
of Planning, New York Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical College Buildings, Feb.... 85 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER. Radio City 
Music Hail, RKO Roxy Theater, Rein- 
hard & Hofmeister, Corbett, Harrison 
& MacMurray, Hood & Fouilhoux, 


Archts., Feb. , 33 
Radio C ity Music Hall, sculpture, Jan. 18 
Rivera, Die go, Artist, murals, June.... 36 
Story of Rockefeller ‘Center, XI. The 

Allied Arts, by Eugene Clute, Feb. 128 


Roosevelt, George Emlen, heads protec- 
tive committee, real estate bond 
holders, photo of, June. . . aa ee 

Russell, Albert R., photo of, May 437 

Russell, E. J., member, editorial advisory 
committee, Modernizing and Remodel- 
ing Reference Number, Jan.......... 13 

Survey and the A.I.A., June.......... 446 


ee & e@-e 


Salisbury, Marquis of, quoted, photo of, 
Apr.. 342 
Salomonsky, Edgar ‘& Verna Cook, Alex- 
ander M. Crane _ house, Scarsdale, 
Se ee eg wa sae) ee dehashie ca 
Norman P. Gerhard house, ee 
ee ee , ae 
San Francisco Examiner, quoted, Apr.. . 34 
Sarg, Tony, Decorator, Bohemia, Inc., 
bar, New York, Floyd McCathern, 
Archt., eee 415 
Scharoun, Hans, Munic ipal and coope ra- 
tive housing, Berlin, Germany, as- 
sociated with Walter Gropius and 
Hugo Haring, analytical chart, Apr... 259 
Schindler, Rudolph M., Archt., Sardi’'s 
Restaurant, Hollywood, Calif., May.. 402 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. Also 
see Awards. American Academy in 
Rome, architecture and_ landscape 


architecture, Md 5s aid olkte rabid iheksa' so 20 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, ten students selected, May...... 28 
Booth Traveling Fellowship, George G.., 
opening date announced, Mar...... . 34 
Linnett, John E., winner, James T. 
Kelley Fellowship, Apr............ 31 


Kinley Memorial Fellowship, Kate N., 


RRR ee ER a et oe 11 
New York U niversity, graduate com- 

I UN ss os ss ic winnie nine sein 28 
Rotch Traveling Scholarship, Feb. .... 11 
Stedman Memorial Fellowship, James 

Pah TOM. a mks k's aman ee et ae Cn 
Stopa, Walter 3 winner, LeBrun 

Traveling Scholarship, May . 28 


SCHOOLS. New Jersey Law School, New- 
ark, N. J., remodeled by Joseph B. 
Wertz, Archt., ee 61 

SCHOOLS, GRADE. Elementary ‘School, 
Amlie-Dietrichsweg, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Fritz Schumacher, Archt., Feb. 140 
Richard E. Byrd School, Glen Rock, 

N. J., remodeled by Adams & Prentice, 
Archts., Harold E. Paddon, Associate 


P< cles wae wee 46 
School Building in Paris, André Lurgat, 
PE alsa vionis'n wild be wee pene 295 


Schumacher, Fritz, Archt., Elementary 
School, Amlie- Dietrichsweg, Hamburg, 


Germany, Feb... 140 
—— & Kremmer, ‘Archts., ' Zollverein 
liery, Essen, Germany, Feb Pr ss 148 


Schwab, Charles M., photo of, May... 439 
SCULPTURE AND CARVING. “Fascist 
Era,” Piazza della Vittoria, Brescia, 
Italy, Arturo Dazzi sculptor, June.... 502 
Radio City Music Hall, sculpture, Jan. 18 
Story of Rockefeller Center, XI. The 
Allied Arts, by Eugene Clute, Feb.... 128 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., granted waiver, 
Talk iain k hoe he need ena ant 22 
Sherman, Roger W., New Materials and 
Methods in Country House Construc- 








JANUARY TO JUNE, 1933 vii 
tion, Mar.... 225 

SHIPs. Conte di Savoia, Gustavo Pulitzer 
Finali, Archt., Apr. 279 


Shire, Edward . Archt., remodeling of 
offices and studios, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 43 

Simon & Simon, Archts., remodeling of 
1735 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa., Jan... 60 
Simonson, Lee, Redesigning Department 

Stores, May 374 
Sobel & Drielsma, Archt., Sally Frocks 

Shops, Chicago, Ill., May 391 
Solis-Cohen, Sug Sins L iggett plan, photo 

of, Apr. 341 


SOLARIA. New York Hospital, Coolidge, 
Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Archts., 
Feb. a 

Soule, Murphy & Hastin Archts., 
remodeling of Rogers Building, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Jan. 66 

Sperry, Office of Joseph E., Archts., 
Hutzler Brothers Store, Baltimore, 
Md., May.... 347 

Springsteen & Goldhammer, Archts., 
Amalgamated Dwellings, New York, 
as 3 268 

STADIUMS. Forum Mussolini, Rome, 
Italy, Enrico del Debbio, Archt., June 504 
Florence, Italy, Pier L. Nervi, Archt., 
June 496 

Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., Frederick 
Loeser & Co. store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
er 348 

Steel, Current demand for, Apr. 24 

Stein, Clarence S., Archt., Chatham 
Village, Pittsburgh, Pa., consultant and 
site planner, analytical chart, Apr. Frontts. 

Comparison of Two Ways of Housing 


5,000 People, Feb. . 126 
Hillside Housing, New York, Apr. 274 
Phipps Garden Apartments, New York 

analytical chart, Apr. ... 268 


Radburn, N. J. analytic al chart, Apr. . 264 
Sunnyside Gardens, Long Island, N. Y., 
analytical chart, Apr... . 263 
Stewart, Douglas M., Building Volume 
Since 1911, Regional Activity, charts, 
in collaboration with John Elliott, 
Baa a tcnhak hs 24, 28 
Stone, Louis C., Economics of Modern- 
ization, Jan...... 
SToRES. Adrienne, Paris, Eikouken, 
Designer, May..... : 
Architecture of Merc handising, by Je sse 
I. Straus, May. an . 343 
Bachelors, Los Angeles, Calif., 7. 
Davidson, Designer, May..... 382, 388 
Ball Co., Webb C. ,Cleveland,O., Walker 
& Weeks, Archts., Jan... . 62 
Baskin, Chicago, ill., Holabird & Root, 


Archts., ON yas oF 
Beck Shoe Co., A. 5. Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Vahan Hagopian, Archt. ) Sa 70 
Best & Co., Southampton, N. Y., Gros- 

venor Atterbury, Archt., May... 396 


Bilicke Building, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Morgan, Walls & Clements, Archts., 
May. 397 
Bullock’s Wilshire ‘Dept. Store, Los An- 
geles, Calif., John & Donald B. Parkin- 
son, Archts., ec ees , 367 
Check List of Shops and Stores, com- 
piled by Vahan Hagopian, Arc ht., 


Jan.. dale 5 alah bin aiaiar ie Re apace ; we 
Colonial ‘Shops, Baltimore, Md., T. 
Worth Jamison, Jr., Archt., May...... 384 


Comfort Cooling for Stores, by Walter 
L. Fleisher, May..... 

Eagan Estate Building ‘J. Lechin & 
Co.), Atlanta, Ga., remodeled by 
Morgan, Dillon & Lewis, Archts., Jan.. 68 
Fortnum & Mason, Ltd., New York, 
Alfred Freeman, Archt., May. . . 387 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, O., 
ws by Walker & Weeks, Archt., 


62 


Debat- Ponsan, Archt. a 
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Hutzler Brothers Store, Baltimore, Md., 


Office of Joseph E. ane Archts., 


May sy dh ee cae ae alta 
Kaufmann Department Store, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Janssen & Cocken, Archts., 
May ata 
Kermans Store, Chic ago, Il. remodeled 
by Holabird & Root, Arc hts., Jan... 
Lighting Shops and Stores, By Clare C. 
Hosmer, May 


Loeser & Co., Frederick, 


May....... ee 
Logic of Layout, , by Kenneth C. Welch, 
May.. ees 
Lora Lee “Shops, Hollywood, Calif., 
J. R. Davidson, Designer, May. . 
Macy & Co., R. H., May 


Marshall Field & "Co., 
Graham, Anderson, 
Archts., May...... 
McCann & Co., Inc., ‘Pittsburgh, 
Bernard H. Prack, Arc ht., May. 

Meier & Frank Store, Portland, 


Archts., May. . 
Myer Sie gel & Co., 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., 


Oak Park, IIL, 
Probst & W hite, 


Ore., 
De Young, Moskowitz & Rosenberg, 


Los Angeles, Calif., 








FORUM, 

Straus, S. W. & Co., financial condition, 

ns cn xtren eons vada dd eebraee sea eee 

347 Strong, Chester F., Automatic control, 
‘Diesel-Driven,”’ ‘May Sead Sees 
STRUCTURE. Structure and Equipment, 

376 New York Hospital, Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott, Archts., Feb... ... 

64 Union Terminal, Cincinnati, o.. Alfred 
Fellheimer and Steward W agner, 

353 SE UN 6 oscar sceir cies ataa's ned e 
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. 393 


345 


375 
379 


365 


Field & Hunter, De signers, May...... 387 
Nancy, Inc., New York, a M. Hat- 
ton, Archt., May. POP Pp ore 389 
National Cash Register Co., C “hic ago, 

Ill., remodeled by Hol: ibird & Root, 
Archts. » Jan.. 65 
Redesigning De -partme nt Stores, ‘by Lee 
Simonson, May.... boa 374 
Richman Brothers Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Larson & McLare n, Archts., 
Jan... ore tee err ree. 67 
Rogers Building, : Santa B: irbara, ¢ ‘alif., 
remodeled by Soule, Murphy & Hast- 
ings, Archts., Jan.. tle ier ae 
Sally Frocks Shop, Chic ago, Ill., Sobel 

& Drielsma, Archts., May 391 
Sansom St., No. 1735, Philadelphia, Pa., 
remodeled by Simon & Simon, Archts., 

Ms a's "inn to's'n' 9 sie Ws the Re we ae 8 lee 
Satyr Bookshop, Los” Angeles, Calif., 

J. R. Davidson, Designer, May . 386, 397 


Schulte-United, Cleveland, O., ' store, 


remodeled by Walker & Weeks, Archts., 


ton... Pa eet heed oe Oe 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. , Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Union City, Miami, Fla., Nimmons, 
Carr & Wright, Archts., May. .369, 371, 372 
Hackensack, N. J., Alfred S. Alschuler, 
Re rrr eee 372 
Shanty Shops, New York, Robert T. 
Neely, operator and owner, June. . 523 
Shop Check List, by Frederic Arden 
Pawley, May pee ae ewes 381 
Shopping, May. . Frontis. 
Shops and Stores for Modern Merchan- 
dising, by Vahan Hagopian, Archt.,Jan. 69 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Jenkintown, 
Pa., Dreher & Churchman, Archts., 
May. Py Se eke e ole revexavenn Mee 
Stroup, Pearl, store, J. R. Davidson, 
Designer, May. in oe eee ee 
Titche-Goettinger Store, ’ Dallas, Tex., 
Herbert M. Greene, LaRoche & Dahl, 
pO Pee ae eee 362 
Volk Store, Dallas, Tex., Herbert M. 
Greene, LaRoche & Dahl, Archts., 
May.... 5 gee cise Deane ss 359 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia, ra., 
John T. Windrim, Archt., May... . 385 
Well-Equipped Store, by Edward E. 
BE TS oo cc cvcccwsshdacstas 405 
Stout, Edward C., Archt., Prudential 
Insurance Co. project, Voorhees, Gmeli 
& Walker, Archts., consultants, Apr.... 272 
Stowell, Kenneth K., Design for Living, 
SS Fae wd Relea ce Wd t+ oho ORE Tea 173 
Also see Editorials. 
Straus, Jesse I., Architecture of Mer- 
chandising, May Wk b4 wand eh Ede uee wel 343 
Chairman, editorial advisory committee, 
Shops and Stores Reference Number, 
photo of, May one Oe 


Stuart, R. T. -» quoted, Apr.. 

STUDIOS. Model designed by McMillen 
SI 5. nS vce's ain wb ee we Bi 
Studio Block in Corsica, André Lurgat, 
BE as ei oo ede 2 eRe ee nee 

SWITZERLAND. Zurich: A Cooperative 
Community, analytical chart, Apr... . . 


ee 


Tarpley, Donald, Archt., Baldwin, W. A., 
house of, Greens Farms, Conn., Jan... . 
— Robert J., Poundridge, N. Y., 
0 REE Ve eo gee 
TAXES. Connecticut bill, June... . 
Massachusetts Real Estate Board, pro- 
IIE Sg 5 as ages xm ne oo aaa’ 
New Jersey bill, promises drop in real 
ee ree 
— Bill, Chicago tax legislation, 


Jun 
Taylor & Mosley, Archts., remodeling of 
Orange New Church, Orange, N. J., 
kaa ds Gh citys sciences 
Sieaen Walter D., Designer, A Century 
of Progress prints, June.... mas 
THEATERS. News Reel Theater, Union 
Terminal, Cincinnati, O., Alfred Fell- 
— and Steward ‘Wagner, Archts., 
PN Ss anc (i aac oe ekiex naked ae 
Radio City Music Hall, RKO Roxy 
Theater, Reinhard & Hofmeister, Cor- 
bett, Harrison & MacM urray, Hood & 
Fouilhoux, Archts., Feb............. 
Schumann Theater, Frankfort-on-main, 
Germany, Rudolf Frankel, Archt., Feb. 
Thomas, Andrew J., Archt., Paul Lau- 
— Dunbar Apartments, New York, 


Toltz, King & Day, Inc., Archts., re- 
modeling of New York Life Insurance 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., Jan..... 

Sennen, Reginald T., member, edito- 
rial advisory committee, Country 
House Reference Number, photo of, 


Tozzer, A. C., Sound, Needed and Planned 
Cc onstruction, June Ma cava oe hietas v's Oa 


oe [J es 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
meeting at Washington, D.C., June. 
Upjohn Centennial, account of, June... . 
Urban, Joseph, Archt., circular bar for a 
club, Ma 
Winner, Architectural League’s crafts 
medal, photo of, Mar................ 


* « V .* ss 


VENTILATING. See Heating and Ventilat- 
ing and Air Conditioning. 

Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Archts., 
consultants, Prudential Insurance Co. 
project, Newark, N.J., Apr.......... 


WwW * ss 


Wach & Rosskotten, Archts., Mathai 
Church, Dusseldorf, Germany, Feb... . 
Wagner, Steward, Archt., Union Ter- 
minal, Cincinnati, O., associated with 
Alfred Fellhcimer, Archt., June....... 
Wagner, William S., memorial, Jan...... 
Waid, D. Everett, chairman, editorial 
advisory committee, Country House 
Reference Number, photo of, Mar... .. 
Waite, H. M., Chief Engineer, Union 
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Terminal project, photo of, June...... 

Walcott, Russell, Archt., 
ston A., house, Evanston, IIl., 
ciated with Robert Work, Mar........ 

Walker & Weeks, Archts., Webb C. 
Co., Guardian Trust Co., Schulte- 
United, remodeled store ee 
Cc leveland, O., Jan.. 

WALLS. New Materials and Methods in 


Country House Construction, by Roger 


Bowman, John- 
asso- 


216 


62 


Wace TAO so. ite aa x se 225 
Weinberg, Joseph L., Archt., Central- 

Scovill Avenue project, Cleveland, O., 

with Conrad & Teare, Archts., Apr... .. 271 


Welch, Kenneth C., Logic of L ayout, May 346 


WELDING. Structural Steel Welding, by 
Irving H. Bowman, Feb.. 

Welsh, George A., the Liggett Plan, 
photo schon eihscainicbontl 

Wertz, Joseph B., Archt., Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard D. Currier house, remodeled, 


165 
341 


I ie Me Ns os v.95 + 05 bale e's 10 
remodeling of New Jersey Law School, 
PE Ne, gicn's's anbeeenn' 61 
Wetmore, James A., mpereang Archt., 
photo of, May. 431 
Whelan, John 3. “Are ht., T. H. B. Me- 
Knight house, W ashington, ma €. 
remodeled, Jan. EPG is lead ks oka 28 
Hoffman Phillips house, Washington, 
D. C., remodeled, Jan... . . 27 
White, George, ( xovernor of Ohio, ‘photo 
of, June. . 447 
Whitlock, Ward B., "quoted, photo of, 
Sets 3h 4nu raed otis bao ah ae 342 
member, editorial advisory committee, 
Modernizing and a Refer- 
ence Number, Jan...... 13 
Funds for remodeling, MI: dace: & aes, ora 
Wilbur, Ray Lyman, quoted, Apr. cae ea ey 342 
Williams, Mrs. Joseph G., quoted, May.. 444 
Windrim, John T., John Wanamaker 
Store, Philadelphia, es «ess aad 385 
Winter, Benjamin, returns to realty field, 
TO AE iis ams. cccdbdh oc dines aus 20 
Witt, Peter, on public utilities, photo of, 
SC cn ads > 059. FU ie aha ta nae hs 439 
Work, Robert, Archt., Bowman, John- 
ston A., house, associated with Russell 
Walcott, Evanston, | eee 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, on A ees of 
Progress, Apr....... 342 
| REE ee a er 14 
Wright, H. P., quoted, Apr............. 342 
Wright, Henry, Archt., Chatham Village, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ,consultant, site planner, 
RSE ee eae TF Frontis. 
eben, N. J., associated with C. S. 
Stein and F. L. Ackerman, Archts., 
development, Apr.. . . 264 
Sunnyside Gardens development, Queens, 
N. Y., Apr. 263 
Wright, Henry & Associates, consultants 
for Michigan Boulevard Apartment 
development, Chicago, Ill., Eugene 
Klaber and Ernest Greensfeld, Jr., 
ES 6 oc 505 5 chen codnded teas 267 
Wright, Lloyd, Needless Damage, Long 
Beach Earthquake, Apr... .. . 337 
Wright, Richardson, member, advisory 
committee, Country House Reference 
Number, photo of, Mar.............. 25 
a ” yA + s 
Zorach, William, Sculptor, ‘Dancing 
Figure,” Rockefeller Center, New 
Nias saw 6 dieu ddawhots asd ue 18 
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The Modernistic Series— 
Ready for Filing 












The modernistic plates which have appeared from time to time in 
our architectural journal advertisements have now been assembled in 
a form adapted for filing. Fifteen distinctive buildings are included 
in the set, and each illustrates some phase of the modern trend in 


marble construction. 


This series will be mailed without charge to any architect who is 
interested. No letter is necessary. Simply write the words, “Send 
plates,” across your card or letterhead. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY — PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the larger cities 


See Sweet's Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 
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On Burton’s Housing 
.. Forum: 

[ presume your headnote above the 
article in your December number about 
Mr. Burton's housing scheme was in 
tended to draw fire. The enclosed article 
gives my reaction to it.* 

It would be deplorable to leave un 
answered an article so carefully prepared 
that it will carry conviction to those who 
do not study it closely and which is 
fundamentally false in one of its basic 
assumptions. Can't you do something to 
drive the notion out of the heads of 
New York architects that the price of 
land is something for which they must 
take somebody else’s opinion as final, 
usually that of someone who has an 
interest in maintaining high land prices? 
A bas le bunk. 

EUGENE H. KLABER 

Chicago, Il. 


*Mr. Klaber’'s article is printed on the 
page following page 8&4. 


Education 
.. Forum: 
|... hope that you will con- 
tinue to publish material on architec- 
tural education. This field naturally 
reflects the general conservatism of the 
profession. Progress continues to be 
made, but is slow in making itself felt. 
Some of the things suggested by you are, 
of course, being effectively done, while 
others remain to be done. Among the 
latter is the coordination between de 
sign and construction, and I fear not 
much will be done in that direction as 
long as interscholastic competition in 
design receives such tremendous em 
phasis. 
| have long felt that the practice of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris offers 
one good solution, since there a student 
must complete all his construction before 
entering the first class in design; hence, 
in that class, he has a foundation which 
can be used for coordinated problems in 
design. 
EMIL LORCH 
Professor of Architecture 
University of Michigan 


FORUM’S Campaign 
In TIME and FORTUNE 
A JOB FOR THE ARCHITECT 


effort to maintain a_ high 
beauty in 
homes and office buildings during these 
money is fre- 


.. In an 
standard of architectural 
stringent times when 
quently not available for new buildings, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum of the 
United States is using advertising space 
in Time and Fortune to advise the public 
to employ the brains of architects for 
graceful remodeling processes. 





ONDENCE 


Cannot this principle be applied to 
good effect in Vancouver? 

It would be folly to preach architec- 
tural remodeling as a substitute for new 
building where new building is possible. 
But where new building is not possible, 
the most strenuous efforts should be 
made to maintain appearances with 
intelligent and inexpensive make-over 
processes that will keep up both prop 
erty values and our standard of civic 
beauty. 

The capable architect can take a 
shoddy, run-down property and re- 
model it into an attractive and up-to- 
date building at surprisingly little ex- 
pense. 

Vancouver owners should give him a 
chance to do it. 

Clipping from editorial column, 
Vancouver (B.C.) Evening Sun 


.. Forum: 

I think it is hard to overestimate 
the value to the architectural profession 
and to the public of this type of adver 
tisement in publications of the character 
of Fortune and Time. | am sure that the 
profession as a whole would support 
this view, and I trust that you will be 
able to maintain this campaign. 

HENRY R. SHEPLEY 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott 
Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

I have just been going over the 
November issue of the Forum and my 
eye was particularly caught by the 
impersonal advertising of page 13. It 
is the sort of intangible thing which 
nevertheless is very powerful in its in- 
fluence on the public. | am glad to feel 
that my subscription is doing its part in 
making such publicity work possible. 

W. Pore BARNEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. Forum: 

I have read with interest the adver- 
tisements concerning modernizing. 

It seems certain that any stimulus 
to the building industry must result 
from just such a program as you pro- 
mote. These advertisements should 
awaken the public and stimulate the 
architect. 

G. Evans MITCHELL 
Warner & Mitchell 
Cleveland, Ohio 


.. Forum: 

I think your advertising . . . in re- 
gard to remodeling and modernizing is 
very stimulating, and it particularly 
interests me having been a member of 
the Committee on Reconditioning, Re- 
modeling, and Modernizing of the Pres- 
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ident’s Conference, and a subject so 
appropriate at this time of so much 
unemployment and reduction of in- 
comes. 

I have been trying to work out some 
plan whereby we could get the archi- 
tectural profession, perhaps through 
the American Institute of Architects, 
to cooperate with small house owners 
in the many thousands of districts 
throughout the United States in making 
intelligent alterations, etc. 

As an experiment I sent out a letter, 
a copy of which is enclosed,* to a se- 
lected number of clients, to which I had 
many responses, and [ am enclosing 
blueprints of one of the alterations 
which came about due to this letter and 
which I think will interest you. Since 
these alterations have been completed 
they have been a great satisfaction to 
our client. 

Joseru D. LELAND 
J. D. Leland & Company 
Boston, Mass. 


*The letter 

Due to the unemployment which it ts said 
will reach 10,000,000 this winter, the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments are ap 
pointing committees for relief. There is no 
doubt that a majority of the unemployed 
would prefer to work rather than receive 
charity. It was suggested at the last meeting 
of my committee in Washington that people 
who have funds available should be urged to 
carry through various undertakings which 
would tend to stimulate employment; 
such as home repairs, reconditioning, re- 
modeling, and modernizing. 

Your property must be kept in order not 
to have it deteriorate to a serious point; 
when the expense of repair would be excessive. 
Repairs protect your investment. Recondi- 
tioning one’s home increases its value more 
than the actual money used. It further pre- 
serves the capital investment, preventing its 
depreciation, and permits the renewal of 
mortgages if necessary. 

You can help the present unemployment 
sttuation just as much by making a part or 
whole of your donation in the form of re- 
pairs to your property. It is better economy 
to give men work than to give to charitable 
organizations who must find work or give 
money outright. 

In a recent job of modernizing a house it 
was interesting to observe how the money 
spent had a wide circulation. Checks used in 
paying different men on the job were traced 
through local merchants back to the farmer, 
producer of food. 

Secretary Lamont has stated that ‘‘up- 
wards of $500,000,000 a year ts spent cur- 
rently on household repairs and mainte- 
nance.” 

We as architects and engineers would be 
very glad to go over your property and advise 
you professionally regarding repairs, re- 
conditioning, remodeling, or modernizing. 

We feel justified in recommending that 
you give this suggestion consideration, for in 
our opinion the winter and spring of 1933 
will see building costs lower than they have 
been since the War. Our opinion was correct 
in 1922, and our clients who let contracts 
in that year took advantage of the lowest costs 
in fourteen years. 

Those who can take advantage of these 
costs will never regret it, and at the same time 
will materially help existing unemployment 
conditions. 


Very truly yours, 
Joseru D. LELAND 
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AUGUST, 1931: The same building after remodeling by Walker & Weeks, 


architects. Approximate cost $40,000. New tenants have come in, and a new at- 
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orrect @ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s trained 

prac . architects. For 40 years The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have shown 

— their appreciation. For many years every survey, no matter how conducted or by whom, has shown 
these The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. In this month’s issue, a Remod- 

> time 3 eling Reference Number, the architectural profession will find an analysis of the above, and scores 
yment of other expert modernizing jobs culled from the recent records of architects all over the country. 
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pop judgment of the future of construction 
and of designing for construction indicates 
that the long period of readjustment through which 
we are passing must eventually end and buildings 
must be erected to meet the considered needs of the 
people. Surplus buildings erected in the speculative 
era must first be absorbed. An essential industry 
such as building cannot remain permanently dor- 
mant, and each successive year (such as those 
past, in which building has been at a low ebb) 
means a piling up of accumulated needs — a po- 
tential volume of deferred construction which is 
constantly increasing. This augurs well for the future 
but no one dares venture when this demand can 
be made a reality in actual construction. It depends 
international and domestic 





upon complicated 
adjustments. 

However, two factors were created in the past 
year ostensibly to foster construction — the Home 
loan Bank Law and sections of the Emergency 
Relief Law of 1932, enabling the R.F.C. to provide 
credit for slum-clearance and housing. Neither 
has as yet been effective in any measurable degree. 
The events of the year ahead will show whether 
or not they are adequate for their purposes. 

We cannot expect a major resumption of building 
activity during the year 1933. Too many factors 
preclude any such optimistic faith — the continu- 
ingly difficult mortgage situation, the necessary 
readjustment of land prices to indicate land value, 
the reluctance of financial institutions to provide 
funds for building in the light of these two condi- 
tions, the state of general business (with renewed 
building activity lagging behind), and the unsettled 
state of mind throughout the economic world. 

What can we expect in 1933? First, activity in 
modernizing and remodeling to make our present 
buildings of maximum usefulness. This includes con- 
version of present buildings to new uses. Second, 
some resumption of the building of schools because 
of the dire need and the fact that such need is known 
by the electorate who will vote for bond issues in 
order that their children may be educated. This in 
spite of the fact that municipalities are in financial 
straits and budget dilemmas. 7 hird, a slight increase 
in residential building to take advantage of present 
low costs and in anticipation of an upturn. Fourth, 
several large-scale housing projects should be ready 
for active construction. Fifth, colleges, hospitals 
and institutions may resume their building programs 
in a limited degree. Sixth, governmental building 
programs have been curtailed to balance budgets, 
but we may expect an expansion of public works 
programs as relief measures. 

Of far greater consequence than the amount of 
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construction will be the amount of constructive 
thinking which will make itself felt during the next 
twelve months. Intelligent men in every walk of 
life are thinking of the basic reasons for the present 
conditions and examining the  social-economic- 
political system to determine the best ways of 
correcting faults. The much-publicized Technocracy 


- group has performed a great service in focusing 


attention on the developments and interrelations 
of production, distribution, employment, credit 
and monetary systems. 

As a group advocating a scientific study of the 
question, we should expect a scientific presentation 
of their findings after this popular publicity has 
prepared the way. Indications of solutions for the 
maladjustments unearthed in their fact-finding 
should also be forthcoming. The President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends should have 
considerable influence on our thinking by clarifying 
present-day problems .through its reports. Many 
other agencies are at work broadening the collec- 
tive thinking. Ideas of ‘“‘the common good” are 
replacing ideals of speculative profit in many minds 
which were unreceptive three years ago. This indi- 
cates a trend toward the popular acceptance of the 
rational planning of cities, of some decentralization 
of population, of community planning, of adequate 
housing programs, of more institutions and build- 
ings for leisure use, such as sports houses, commu- 
nity playhouses, recreational, educational and 
cultural buildings. These trends, while positive and 
far-reaching, will probably not affect greatly the 
buildings of the coming year. They do indicate a 
need for study in advance, that architects may be 
prepared to provide buildings which a ‘new deal”’ 
may require as recovery slowly supersedes recession. 


FORMAT 
| | yeeengps that this issue of THE ARCHITEC- 


TURAL Forum will be used by the architect in 
his conferences with clients and prospective clients, 
as well as in his own office work, we have designed 
this issue with such a purpose in view. The format 
has been developed in a style which is expressive 
of the best typography with which clients are 
familiar; a style which at once dramatizes the 
presentation of photograph and fact, and offers a 
stimulating variety in page appearance. In this 
effort we have had the cooperation of Heyworth 
Campbell who established the format of the pages, 
starting with the typography of the cover and carry- 
ing on throughout the magazine. He will be re- 
membered as the designer who styled the pages of 
the Condé Nast Publications for some fifteen years, 
as well as the new Forum and The Sportsman. 


Siconeth lat 


Editor. 
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There are 21 colors, 
faintly mottled; 15 
standard sizes, ranging 
from 5% inches to 


47's inches. Zenitherm 
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@ “We are exceedingly well pleased with the effect 
accomplished through the installation of Zenitherm in 
the walls of the main banking room. The bank has 
had much favorable comment relative to their wall 
treatment. ”’ 

And many others are discovering in this versatile mate- 
rial all the qualities they want for an ideal floor or 
wall. Zenitherm is durable as stone—resilient under- 
foot— colorful and warm in tone—easily handled — 


and presents a rich, dignified appearance. 


e 
is % of an inch thick. 7 e Nn 1 C h eC t mM 
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Walls of Zenitherm in the 
Terre Haute National Bank 
& Trust Company, Indiana. 
Miller & Yeager, Architects, 


Terre Haute. 


GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A DETAIL OF REMODELING ‘“‘ABBEVILLE,’’ RESIDENCE OF C. DUDLEY 
ARMSTRONG, JR., LANCASTER, PA., CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HE MEANING 


BY FREDERICK M. 


AS 


OF MODERNIZING 


FETKER 
of 4 


Chairman, Committee on Reconditioning, Remodeling and Modernizing, 


Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


T THIS particular time and because of the situa- 
ion confronting us, modernizing and remodeling 
ake on a new meaning, not only to those who de- 
pend on building for their livelihood but to the 
ywwner of property and to the entire community. 
lodernizing may prove to be the means of main- 
aining and of raising morale. It is work that is 
1eeded, that can be financed, and that gives em- 
sloyment to the largest possible number of workers, 
lirectly and indirectly. It puts money into circula- 
ion as few other projects can. It lessens the need 
or direct employment relief by putting self-respect- 
ng men to work instead of on a demoralizing dole. 















[HE ARCHITECT’s Part. I believe that the architects, 
lue to their unique professional standing, can be 
he most powerful force in performing the public 
ervice of actively stimulating modernizing work 
n their communities. The promotion of this 
vork demands active architectural participation. 








The architect can be of immediate value through: 

1. Individual initiative, which implies an archi- 
tect’s study of the buildings in his community that 
need modernizing and then convincing the property 
owners of the necessity and value of the remodel- 
ing; or 

2. A cooperative modernizing campaign, in which 
the architects function with all of the local factors 
in the building industry and other groups, such 
as the chamber of commerce, civic and commercial 
organizations and the press. 


Group Action. The success of a community modern- 
izing campaign has been shown to be in direct ratio 
to the cooperative attitude of the groups who or- 
ganize it. Wherever the civic, religious, educational, 
and commercial groups unite to better the conditions 
in acity, they accomplish their purpose. Campaigns 
sponsored by one group receive the wholehearted 
cooperation of others. Each group has its special 











function in the activity. Chambers of commerce, 
veteran organizations, churches, schools, clubs, 
trade associations, publicity agencies, construction 
interests and contractors’ organizations, architec- 
tural and engineering representatives, are all 
important. 

Such modernizing campaigns are no longer ex- 
periments. City after city has reported practical 
results measured in terms of labor and business 
obtained in conducting a well-planned, organized, 
civic Campaign aimed to educate property owners 
to the value of making needed repairs and improve- 
ments. Millions of dollars have been spent, and are 
being spent, on properties as results of such cam- 
paigns. The aggregate sum pledged in 78 cities for 
modernizing work, mostly on residential structures, 
is a little more than $65,000,000. Although a great 
part of this work has been completed, recent reports 
indicate that numbers of jobs, resulting indirectly 
from such campaigns, but undertaken after the 
publicity programs were finished, have caused some 
local committees to maintain continuing activities. 

Reports from a dozen cities, with an aggregate 
population of about 1,200,000, where modernizing 
campaigns have been conducted, show that about 
24,000 skilled and non-skilled building workers were 
employed as a result of these special activities. 
Statements from certain cities indicate that during 
the progress of their campaigns appeals to public 
charities fell off as much as 50 per cent. 


ONE CAMPAIGN. In the largest improvement cam- 
paign on record every newspaper in the city gave it 
front page publicity in creating interest and action 
as a public, unselfish, broad civic enterprise for 
civic benefit. Public-spirited citizens donated the 
use of a great number of billboards; radio publicity 
was donated; the mayor and prominent citizens 
who gave out worth while educational information 
were quoted. A group of architects formed an archi- 
tectural bureau and made preliminary information 
available to anyone who might wish to have some 
plans worked out. The local chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, as a body, cooperated. 
Architects served on the board; they were on the 
speakers’ list; they were quoted in press interviews. 


CAMPAIGN RESULTs. A property improvement cam- 
paign in a far Western city of about 300,000 popula- 
tion was the most successful one reported in 1932, 
not only from the standpoint of the greatest amount 
of work created, reaching a value of over $10,- 
500,000, but because it took in all types of buildings, 
was conducted in a manner so that all trades and 
workers as well as the owners of buildings could 
profit by it, and because its influence spread to nu- 
merous other cities where its accomplishment was 
emulated. This campaign was not intended to build 
business for any one selected group of people; it 
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was planned to stimulate a volume of business within 
the city, which would create employment directly 
and indirectly, and result in the greatest possible 
number of improvements at the very lowest cost 
consistent with reliable work. 

Modernizing has been found equally profitable in 
residences, stores, garages, office buildings, apart- 
ment houses and hotels. It is becoming important in 
factories and industrial plants. Progress among in- 
dependent grocers is evidenced by a survey of 
45,000 stores that have been completely modernized 
and 25,000 more that have made various construc- 
tion changes and improvements for the better. 
Wherever these stores have been properly recondi- 
tioned records show that sales have been materially 
increased. 

A recent survey of office buildings in a large 
Eastern city indicated that within reasonable limits 
the age of a building has very little to do with its 
financial success, but that three-fourths of the old 
buildings which were still successful had been ex- 
tensively and intelligently modernized, re-equipped 
and remodeled. The fact that modernizing results in 
greater profits from the rent of apartment houses 
and hotels has been demonstrated by numerous 
examples. Experience has shown that a modernized 
building, even in an unimproved area, can be more 
quickly rented, even at higher rates than people are 
willing to pay for surrounding less desirable struc- 
tures. 

Where the general locality is desirable, however, 
a much more satisfactory plan than improving an 
individual structure has been worked out. In one 
of our largest cities every building in a block has 
been completely reconditioned and modernized. In 
blocks where buildings are too dilapidated to be 
profitably repaired, it has been found desirable to 
tear them down and level off the lots for parking 
or playground space, or as sites for new buildings. 

An architect has a unique opportunity in the 
development of modernizing work. In the opinion of 
Joseph D. Leland, A. I. A., a member of the Com- 
merce Department Modernizing Committee, the 
former vice-president of the war-time United States 
Housing Corporation: 

‘‘Because of the architect’s necessarily broad 
training and general knowledge of many trades 
which enter into home improvements, it would seem 
only reasonable that when a home owner is con- 
sidering any major home improvements, the first 
person to whom he should turn for help should be an 
architect. A good architect makes suggestions or 
obtains his client’s description of the requirements, 
studies the problem from all available angles . . . 
and makes rough sketches so expressing them. . . . 

‘During the progress of the construction of prop- 
erty improvements, where desired, the architect 
supervises the work and diligently guards the inter- 
ests of the owner, inasmuch as they might be dam- 
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iged by inferior work, improper bills, or unjustified 
‘aims for extra payments. It is the architect's 
duty at the same time to see that the terms of the 
contract are fulfilled in a just and equitable manner 
in regard to both owner and contractor.”’ 


LABOR AND Costs. Taking into account the prevail- 
ing surplus of desirable skilled mechanics and labor- 
ers in the building field, and that the costs of ma- 
terials involved in reconditioning property are 
probably the lowest they have been for fifteen years, 
the present time is—to the property owner able to 
do so — propitious for making needed renovations 
and repairs. However, in addition to advantages 
secured by the individual property owner, trade in 
building materials improves when a campaign 
progresses and, as more people are employed and 


money is circulated, beneficial effects are felt 
throughout the community. 

It is estimated that at least 50 per cent of the 
amount spent in modernizing goes to the employ- 
ment of labor. Figures are not available whereon to 
base an accurate estimate of the many thousands of 
people who could be employed should modernizing 
campaigns be developed in hundreds of cities where 
such civic programs have not yet been undertaken. 
That carefully planned modernization and remodel- 
ing to many classes of property are aids to employ- 
ment, to the stimulation of business, to increasing 
property values, and to the general improvement of 
community morale, has been demonstrated in more 
than a hundred cities in the United States within 
the past year. Architects can see to it that the same 
will hold true in 1933. 


MODERNIZING 


THE SMALL HOUSE 


CHECK LIST AND SUGGESTIONS 


BY FREDERIC ARDEN PAWLEY 


—_— living conditions are the basic reasons for 
modernizing a house. This implies greater safety, 
more healthful conditions, labor saving planning and 
equipment, and more amenities. These are gained: 
(1) by increased efficiency through replanning; (2) 
by repair or replacement of obsolete or defective 
features, structure and equipment; (3) by enlarged 
space, and (4) by improved appearance of exterior 
and interior design. A corollary of even greater 
interest to a non-resident owner is the improvement 
of investment and check in property obsolescence. 

A careful appraisal of the property is essential 
before any extensive modernizing work is started. 
This appraisal should reveal the economic advisa- 
bility of modernizing the building and a satisfactory 
trend of neighborhood values. It should determine 
the order of importance of improvements and their 
extent in light of what the owner can afford. Esti- 
mates of cost must be based on individual changes 
and cannot be determined by cubage. Any factors 
which jeopardize health or safety should naturally 
be corrected first (A); time and labor saving changes 


and money saving changes are next in importance 
(B); and finally, style changes and amenities (C). 
This A, B, C order will be followed since the outline 
is for architect and client. The order of topics is: 
1. Sanitation and Plumbing. 2. Structural Repairs. 
3. Weatherproofing, Insulation and Fire Protection. 
4. Heating and Ventilation. 5. Electrical Work. 6. 
Plan, Alteration and Additions. 7. Decoration and 
Miscellaneous. 


EQUIPMENT — REPAIR AND 
MODERNIZATION 


1. SANITATION AND PLUMBING (A). 

Repair sewer connection and disposal equipment. Re- 
place water closets with modern, large water surface types. 

Redesign drainage for adequate circulation of air in all 
pipes and to prevent siphonage, aspiration or forcing of 
trap seals. Run full size soil stack through roof, free open- 
ing, above snow or roof drain, away from windows or used 
roofs. 

No direct connections between food storage (refrigerator) 
and drainage system. Prevent overflow in house of back- 
flowing sewage. 
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sy, Plumbing & Heating Industries 





A bathroom * before and after” showing what 
can be done with two new fixtures. colored tile 
walls and other accessories. A new shower 
and current-mode medicine cabinet were 
installed also 


Eliminate any cross connection between water supply 
and drainage. Provide new clean-outs in drainage system. 
Provide separate, accessible, self-scouring water seal trap 
for each fixture. 

Replace corroded water supply piping and fixtures. Use 
soft temper pipe or tubing for renewing. 


Below. An attic modernized with a sheet 
insulating board unplastered. Unused spaces 
can be reclaimed into livable quarters simply 
and inexpensively 
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Replace leg type tub with built-in. Provide new sanitary 
floors, cove bases, wainscots in bathroom and work centers. 
(Tile, special wall boards, metal, linoleum, etc.) 

Install gravity or pressure tank to assure adequate water 
pressure. 

Drain wet spots and stagnant pools near house. 

Fumigate. Take other precautions against pests. 

Renew screens. Screen cellar windows. 


SANITATION AND PLUMBING (B) AND (C). 

Additional toilets and lavatory: first floor and basement. 
Quiet toilets. Sanitary seats. Additional lavatories in bed- 
rooms or dressing rooms to avoid bathroom congestion. 

Shut off valves, bathrooms, kitchens, laundry, basement. 

Replate old or install new metal alloy fixtures. Install 
shower and curtain over tub. Install shower—tile or metal. 
\Water softener—filter. 

Buried lawn sprinkler. Additional tops for garden and 
garage. Gas, oil, electric, automatic water heater. 


2. STRUCTURAL AND GENERAL REparrs (A). 

Repair foundations and basement floor. Repair or point 
up masonry and brickwork. Check, strengthen or replace 
columns, beams, girders, joists, rafters, floors, and other 
stressed members to correct sagging, settling and unsafe 
structure. Replace old wood joists with light truss steel. 
Use Lally columns as additional supports. Replace weak 
floor with battledeck to gain headroom below. Strengthen 
construction over openings. 

Patch plaster or replaster rooms. Repair stairs: treads, 
risers, handrails (proper height), including basement stairs. 
Eliminate surprise steps. Alter stairs for adequate head- 
room. Repair porches: floors, steps, railings, posts. Re- 
shingle, retile or repair roofs. 

Make doors and windows tightfitting and easy working 
by: repairing or replacing window sash, frames, panes, 
locks; exterior and interior doors, frames, hardware. 


3. \WWEATHERPROOFING, INSULATION AND FIRE PROTEC- 

TION (A). 

Waterproof basement walls and floor. Provide basement 
floor drain. Install outside drain tile to conduct water from 
foundations. Clear, repair or add to gutters, downspouts, 
conductor heads. Replace defective flashing. Use pressure 
gun for calking. 

Make exterior walls, cornices, water tables weathertight. 
Reface with brick, stucco, shingles or siding over new 
building paper. Paint weathering surfaces, including cor- 
rodible metal. Make skylight tight. Weatherstrip doors and 
windows, at least on exposed side of house. 

Insulate roof undersurface. Insulate exterior walls with 
non-rigid “‘ bats,’’ wallboards, or insulation blown into place. 
Insulate ceilings of porches with rooms over them. 

Fireproof basement ceiling with plaster on metal lath. 
Provide fire stops while repairing structure: between studs, 
over sills and girders, around pipe openings, over partitions. 
Insulate heated pipes and chimneys from combustible 
structure. Surround with fire resistant materials. Protect 
framing members and ceiling near furnace, water heater 
and flues. Cover heater. 

Obey gasoline and oil use and storage regulations. 

Recommended: Metal-lined door between basement and 
first floor; enclosed stair exit from top floor; skylights with 
fusible links; basement and attic sprinkler systems; metal 
ash containers not in contact with wood; convenient fire 
extinguishers. 
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INSULATION (B). 

Purposes: Conserve heat or coolness, keep out heat or 
cold, reduce heating fuel and cooling expenses. Reduce 
noise and vibration transmission (very much dependent on 
structure — mere “‘insulation’’ may not sound 
penetration). Prevention of condensation. 

Materials: Mineral or rock wools, treated hair felt, treated 
wood fibre blankets, wall boards, cork and cork boards, 


lessen 


quilts, acoustic tiles and plasters, aerated concrete, asbestos, 
magnesia, metal-clad fibre boards or felts. Spring or ab 
sorbent bearings and bases for machines and structure. 
Treatment of ducts. Pipe covering. Weatherstripping, 
condensation gutters, double glazing, dehydrated panes, 
glass blocks. 

Desirable qualities: Fireproof, verminproof, waterproof, 
non-disintegrating, appearance. 

Methods: Dry blown rock wools. Sprayed-on plasters. 
Quilts or felts in layers with air spaces. (Quilt should be 
carried around angles at junctures of walls, ceiling, floors. 
Partitions should rest on anti-vibration courses. Sound 
transmission through tight partitions is always in inverse 
ratio to mass of partition. Acoustic tile most efficient on 
ceilings. Acoustic materials are usually more efficient with 
out paint. When air spaces are used there must be no con- 
tact of two surfaces; studs should be staggered. Double- 
glazed windows should have the panes insulated with oiled 
felt; are best with separate, insulated frames. Heavy glass, 
small panes, metal frames, tight fasteners. Any continuous 
structure transmits sound, concrete floor structure, ceilings 
in contact with floors above, jointless surface materials, 
increase noise. Ventilation systems and other machinery 
cause trouble unless well insulated at source of sound. 


4. HEATING AND VENTILATION (A). 

Repair or replace boiler or furnace. 

Repair oil burner. Replace smoke pipe. Guard against 
stove, furnace, gas. 

Correct defective chimney, repair 
strengthen adjacent framing members, provide proper 
cap, chimney pots, damper, shelf. 

Check radiators, replace defective or inadequate ones 
and required piping. Check valves, repair or replace. 

Provide adequate humidification. Repair or replace hot 
water heater, tank, piping. 

Place exhaust fan behind or above kitchen stove. Im- 
prove ventilation of toilet and bath rooms: new or en- 
larged translucent window. One-half inch clearance of door 
over saddle — louvers in door. 


test, masonry, 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING (B). 

Consider new fuel, oil burner, automatic stoker, gas. 

Remote control of heating by thermostats (may be clock 
controlled) should not be near abnormal heat or cold. 

Bedside-switched electric heaters for bathroom, dressing 
room. Built-in models available (wiring). 

Hang radiators on wall for easy cleaning under. Set 
radiators into wall thickness using new non-ferrous con- 
vector types, to save space, cleaning, improve appearance 
and heating efficiency. 

Add forced circulation to warm air system (gravity, 
fan). Heat garage. 

Attach indirect heater to boiler for hot water during heat- 
ing season. If heating is automatic, an aquastat control will 
provide summer hot water as well. 

Air conditioning for partial or complete control and 
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Courtesy, Johns-Manrille , Insulite, Flar-Li-Num 


Four types of insulation being installed. 
(1) Soft blanket type being fastened between 
studs; (2) the plaster board type which lakes 
the place of lath; (3) an insulation combined 
with a metal lath being plastered; and (4%) 
spraying ina filler insulation between studs 


maintenance of optimum indoor conditions: Equipment 
available for maintenance of proper air movement, dis 
tribution, purity, humidification, dehumidification and 
cooling. Conditioners may be centralized or unit types. 


5. ELECTRICAL WorK — COMMUNICATIONS (A). 

Replace all worn lamp cords. Replace old knob and tuly 
wiring with B.X. Install double convenience outlets. New 
safety house switch. Locate no-fuse circuit-breakers in 
kitchen. Install safety fuse on outside line. Separate light 


ing and power circuits. 


ELECTRICAL WORK COMMUNICATIONS (B),. 
Relocate 


for house and garage. Three-way up and down stairs. 


switches for more convenience. Two-way 
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Courtesy, General Electric Kitchen Institute 





Looking through the window at a model kitchen showing ideal conditions. The work center is 


well arranged and placed near the door with chair convenient. The kitchen shown is com- 


pletely electrically equipped and has an abundance of cupboard space 


Add more outlets: vacuum cleaner in halls, bookcase 
lighting, dining table convenience, kitchen, bathroom, read- 
ing lights at beds, closet lights, low voltage outlets for 
bells, buzzers, toys. 

Install conduits or metal baseboard raceways for wiring 
during remodeling. Conduits for telephone extensions, for 
supplementary circuits. 

Conceal all radio wiring. Remote control for radio, built- 
in loudspeaker. 

Install domestic circuit breaker, dispense with fuses. 
Provide safety switch boxes. Provide lightning arrester. 

Light gate, garage. Pilot lights on switches where needed. 
Two-way switches house and garage. Three-way switches 
up and down stairs. Night lights in baseboards where 
needed — child’s room, along stairs. Burglar floodlighting 
of grounds switched from master bedroom. 

Annunciator — front and back door, dining room, 
service. 

Provide electric range, dishwasher, clothes washer, 
mixers, grinder, plate-warmer, clocks, etc. 

lLock-switch on post beside drive for garage door con- 
trol. Photo electric cell control of garage doors and lights. 

Cove, indirect lighting of rooms. Tube lighting. New 
fixtures. 


PLANNING — ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS 


PLANNING FOR SUNLIGHT (A). 

Replace porch roof, window hoods, with movable awn- 
ings. Add terrace. 

Change use of rooms to get more sun where needed. 
Enlarge area of windows opened for direct sun. 
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(GENERAL PLANNING (B). 

Combine rooms for more space. Change use of rooms 
for better outlook, convenience and efficiency. Make unused 
space livable — basement or attic recreation or playroom, 
attic bedrooms (wallboard and battens finish). 

Increase efficiency of plan by altering location of parti- 
tions, doors, built-in features. Objectives: cut down waste 
space and halls; better arrangement for use; eliminate in- 
terference of door swings; plan for location of large objects, 
such as pianos. Enlarge rooms, add bay windows, gain 
space by reconstruction in more efficient new materials. 

Build additional rooms, porches, terraces. Enclose or 
partly enclose porch. Eliminate changes in level — gains 
in ceiling height are offset by bother of steps. Convert pantry 
into breakfast nook or den. Service access should be direct 
for outdoor dining. 

Awnings, fabric screens make unused flat roofs useful. 
Make unused flat roof off bedroom into sleeping porch or 
nursery. Screen, protect from north, at least two sides open. 

Convert large closet or unused space into dressing room 
or additional bathroom (shower and short seat tub). Add 
another bath by repartitioning. Add linen chute; hall or 
bedroom, kitchen, laundry. 

Openings: Add vestibule to former direct entrance. 
Waterproof floor. Study need of new or changed entrances. 
Cellarway. Dutch door. 

Study efficiency of plan (wall space and lighting) with 
respect to window locations. 

French doors or tall windows to floor in place of former 
short sash. Replace multi-paned sash with single, more 
easily cleaned plate glass where style and scale permit. 
Very large plate glass windows may be mechanically or 
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Courtesy, General Electric Kitchen Institute 
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While many kitchens cannot always be remodeled to be as complete and modern as the one 


shown in this view and on the opposite page, most of them are susceptible to step-saving 


planning and more efficient equipment as indicated in the check list 


electrically operated. Pivoted double-hung windows for 
easy cleaning and 100 per cent ventilation. Sliding frames 
or sliding casements for long horizontals. 

Provide corner windows for more light and better view. 
Build dormers, skylights, or set in heavy glass ‘‘shingles”’ 
to improve attic. Use ventilating panes or still ventilators 
for air in inclement weather. Double glazing, dehydrated 
panes, glass blocks. 

Screens permitting casement control; hinged with hand 
opening, rolling or sliding. Venetian blinds: heat reflecting 
and light diffusing. 

Metal frame basement windows, small panes, locked with 
slight opening for security. Metal roll shutters outside 
windows for protection of unoccupied house. 

Plant windows: Face south, toplight, double-glazed, heat 
and ventilation, bench with drain. Access to usable roof 
might be through skylight. 

Work centers: Study plan efficiency. Objectives: improve 
orientation and outlook; eliminate waste space and move 
ment in household functions; enable worker to oversee 
children at play; permit simultaneous activities and respon- 
sibilities; provide easy access to front door, telephone, toilet, 
furnace room. 

Kitchen: New range, electric, gas, automatic time con- 
trol, heat control. New sink and drainboards. New service 
faucet, soap dish, etc. Mixers, grinders, toasters, coffee 
makers, etc. New mechanical refrigerator. Ventilating fan. 

Adapt kitchen to standardized sectional cabinets. Have 
working surfaces continuous, well-lighted, about 34 in. 
from floor; with continuous shelves and cupboard space 
above and below. Toe and knee room under all equipment 
at which worker must stand or sit. 
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Plan range, serving table, preparation table, food storage 
and waste disposal in relation to water supply. Sink drain 
board to left for right-handed worker, surface to right for 
stacking soiled dishes. Shelves over sink for often-used 
articles and staples. Dish cupboard over drainboard. Towel 
rack. Pop-up waste and spray dishwashing connection 
through mix faucet. 

Power dishwasher. Dish and glass washing sink in pantry. 
Range near sink rather than refrigerator. Electric range 
requires special wiring. Vent hood with separate flue over 
range or gas stove. Wheeled preparation table (serving) 
Door width. Pass cabinet for service to dining room. 

Dumbwaiter for service or fuel. Screened cabinet for 
cooling foods. Oven regulator. Marble slab for pastry 
making. Package or milk receiver. Built-in 
accessible from but preferably not in kitchen. 


bre Om « ke set, 


Food storage: Cartons, cans, fruits. Vegetable storage near 
sink, controlled non-freezing outside ventilation. 

Refrigerator away from heat, clearance above and behind 
except lor type with compressor on top. Add incinerator 
(not house heater), kitchen chute, screened flue. Drain and 
outside ice door for ice box. Underground garbage receptacle. 

Business center with keyboard, pencil sharpener, pad, 


cookbooks, 


filed recipes and bills. Swinging door between kitchen and 


writing surface, telephone extension, clock, 


dining room. 

Laundry: Sunlight and good ventilation. Easy access to 
drying yard. Interior drying — gas or electric drying cham 
ber with flue. 

Washing machine (outlet, water connection). Laundry 
trays or tubs. Floor drain. Water supply over gas plate or 


stove for heating water. Built-in ironing board (outlet). 
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Cupboard for iron, cord, soap supplies, bottle sprinkler. 
Wringer or centrifugal drier. Ironers or mangles. 

Possibility of combining laundry with sewing room or 
with larger bathroom having separate toilet enclosure, to 
reduce total area and cost of plumbing. 

Sewing room: North light. West for morning use. East 
for afternoon. 

Sewing machine table (outlet) right angles to window. 
Cutting table. Cabinet space for accessories, small articles. 
Wide drawers for materials. Closet for garments in process, 
dress form. Long mirror on outside wall. Built-in ironing 
board (outlet). Place for iron and cord. Out of season 
garment storage, mothproof. Extra book shelves — room 
may be study or second floor sitting room. Door bed for 
extra sleeping quarters. 

Basement: Fuel storage (near heater) and access. Coal 
chute, waste removal, ash and trash hoist. Headroom, 
under girders and pipes, on stairs. Paint stair to prevent 
stumbling, or door switch light. Install chimney ash pit 
and cleanout. Work bench, gas and electric outlets. Coal 
room, preserves, wine cellar. 

Built-in Features and Other Conveniences: Built-in book 
cases — part of room design. Built-in furniture, well placed, 
increases efficiency of plan by saving space, cleaning, and 
for quality work is less expensive. Door beds, vertical or 
horizontal and vertical swinging, permit double use of 
space. Disappearing stair to attic. 

Folding partitions and walls, fabric covered, metal frame, 
may be trackless and guideless, disappear into wall or form 
“drapes,” permit easy subdivision of space. Receding 
“telephone booth” doors for tight corners. 

Add fireplaces to living spaces. Built-in firewood storage 
(dumbwaiter service) chest or hinged seat. Build in small 
safe. 

Full length mirror in bedroom, bathroom. Best on win- 
dow wall. Built-in desk with disappearing typewriter. 
Built-in scale in bathroom. Soiled linen bin in bathroom. 

Provision for home movie projection: Outlet, stand for 
projector placed at proper distance from proper sized screen. 
Cabinet for storing equipment, small room for storing and 
servicing. 

Bathroom accessories: razor blade disposal, recessed soap, 
tumbler holders, toothbrush rack, towel racks, hot water 
bag hooks. Non-splintering glass for table and dresser tops. 
Concealed door checks. 

Breakfast nook should not lengthen service access to 
dining room. Mail box — letter slot in door or built-in 
box. Lay impervious, easily cleaned floors. 

Storage: Coat closet near front entrance, hat shelf, 
hanger rod, low hooks for children, places for umbrellas, 
overshoes. Storage space with outside entrance for trunks, 
boxes, baby carriage, bicycles, wagons, garden tools, other 
outdoor sport equipment. 

Planned clothes closets: one in each bedroom or one for 
each individual. Properly sized compartments (drawers, 
hanger space, cupboards, open shelves) for each type of 
garment and accessory. Closets may be lighted from above 
glass ceiling if glass shelves are used. 

Linen closet near bed and bath rooms, preferably hall, 
with places for each type of household linen. Second floor 
cleaning equipment closet in hall. 

Bathroom cabinet with mirror door in furred-out wall 
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over lavatory. Bathroom storage closet for soap, towels, 
toilet paper, larger bottles. Ventilated bathroom closet 
(louvered door) for toilet brush, tub brush, hot water bags, 
cleaning cloths. 

Storage closet for out of season garments, miscellaneous 
storage, keepsakes. Blanket or comforter chest, built in 
drawers or shelves. Build cedar closet or line old closet with 


cedar. 

Space for table leaves. Drawer space for table linen and 
silver. Cupboards or display shelves for dishes and silver 
pieces not in every day use. Cupboards (under book shelves) 
for children’s toys. Closets for sport equipment and games, 
card tables. 

Music cabinet or closet: records, rolls, sheet music. Paper 
and magazine rack. Filing space. 

Appearances: Study possibility of vistas through rooms, 
and other space-giving features. Compose furniture, 
built-ins, with windows and doors. 

Interior Decoration: Plan style of period changes. Color 
schemes. Repaint or paper interiors. Washable, plastic 
paints, new wall coverings. Paint bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry ceilings and walls. Calcimine other ceilings. 
Refinish trim, windows and doors. 

Scrape and refinish floors. Oil exterior wood floors and 
thresholds. New floors, wood, cork, rubber linoleum, tile, 
etc. 

Buff or polish hardware. New hardware. 

Paint or bronze radiators and exposed piping. Radiator 
covers. Paint the receptacle and switch plates, lighting 
fixtures, to match trim or wall. New fixtures for style or 
efficiency. Whitewash cellar. Paint inside garage. 

Interior Fixtures: Renew drapes, curtains, shades, floor 
coverings. 

Remove antiquated trim, mantelpieces, wall moldings. 
Change height of mantel, size of fireplace. Replace interior 
doors with better designs. Replace balusters, railing, mold- 
ings on stairs. Replace lighting fixtures with better designs. 
Replace old colored glass windows. 

Exterior A ppearance: Study color and style features, walls, 
trim, roofs. Eliminate faked and redundant motifs, trim, 
materials. Improve slope of roof. Repaint exterior. Clean 
brickwork or stonework. Sandblast. 

Exterior Conveniences: Garage: Attached to house or 
separate. Fire protection. Relation to house for easy access, 
covered way. Door may be rolling metal or wood, bi-fold- 
ing, or other overhead type, manual or automatic opera- 
tion. Floor drain, sufficient light, water, heat, work bench. 

Driveway, turnaround, porte cochére. Walks. Footscraper 
at front entrance. Sinkage for mats. Install drying tree — 
provide drying yard. 

Shade or screen planting where needed. Outdoor living 
room. Play-yard with swings, slides, sand box, seesaw, etc. 
Open shelter or playhouse for use during showers. 

Landscaping: Plant or transplant trees, plan for flowers, 
shrubbery, to assist composition from street, view from 
living spaces. 

Grade, screen and seed for new lawn. 

Plant borders or other flower beds. 

Build or repair and repaint fences, gates. Build trellis or 
arbor. 

Provide flower boxes, bird bath, bird houses, sun dial, 
garden seats, small pool, dog house. Add greenhouse. 
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” "Dire can be no standardization in the remodeling of a house. Here certainly is real oppor- 
on tunity for architectural ingenuity to solve an individual problem in a manner best suited to 
il, 
the client’s own particular requirements. On the twenty pages that follow are presented 
fifteen remodeled residences that forcefully portray the scope of reconditioning possibilities 
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HOUSE OF MR. & MRS. RICHARD 
D. CURRIER, MONTCLAIR, N. J., 


JOSEPH B. WERTZ, ARCHITECT 


A use.ess old stable becomes a comfortable and attractive 
dwelling at a cost of $9,500. The building was remodeled 
for an investment and the architect, by acting also as the 
general contractor, saved his client over $1,500 from the 
low contract bid. The exterior is of a flush wood siding 
painted light cream. The door enframement and the 
quoins are of zenitherm. The roof is slate, taken from the 
original building. The interior is finished with painted 
plaster on insulating board. Woodwork throughout is of 
painted white pine and the floors are oak except in the 
kitchen and bathroom where linoleum has been laid. The 
house is heated by a low pressure steam system 


“THE HOMESTEAD,” 
REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE, 


W. S. CORKRAN, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND FLOOR. PLAN: 


Few houses in America have attained the age of this 
venerable homestead. It was built 187 years ago of a solid 
and rough-hewn walnut frame mortise-and-tenoned and 
secured with wooden dowels. The walls — even the interior 
partitions — are lined with ancient brick, and all the 
paneling of the interior was made by hand. In the process 
of remodeling no flavor of the original design has been lost, 
and the new wing (shown solid on the plans) is an ad- 
mirable adaptation of the style. The old structure has 
been thoroughly modernized at a cost slightly under 
$13,500. The exterior has been faced with old, weather- 
worn shingles, and the roof covered with red cedar shingles 
18 in. long. The woodwork of the interior is of painted 
white pine and the floors throughout are of boards laid in 
random widths of 10 to 18 in. The hardware is of old 
Colonial workmanship and the house has been furnished 
with pine antiques 
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At the top of the page are pictures of the old 
house. The one at the right shows it as the 
architect found it, and at the left is a portion 

of the wall showing the framing and the brick 
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| Above is the dining alcove end of the 
remodeled living room, and below at the 
right is a view of the fireplace on the 
opposite wall. These two sides of the living 
room mark the boundaries of the old barn 
shown above at the right 
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Tuts house is a particularly interesting example of what 
may be accomplished when imagination and skillful plan- 
ning are applied to an alteration or remodeling problem. 
The finished house illustrated here was built about the old 
barn shown at the top of the opposite page. Though seem- 
ingly in a half ruinous condition, the timbers of the old 
structure were entirely sound and have been used for the 
framing of the new structure. The chimneys, of course, and 
most of the foundation are new but have been constructed 
entirely of local rubblestone. This remodeling operation 
was not a particularly inexpensive one as it included 
practically all the mechanical equipment necessary in a 
new house. It is, however, indicative of the possibilities 
that are inherent in old and seemingly useless structures 
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Vuch may be learned of remodeling pos- 
sibilities by comparing these two views of 
the finished house with the original 
structure. It is noteworthy that remodeling 
operations must oflen embrace an altera- 
tion of the landscape as well as a redesign 


of the structure itself 


HOUSE OF ROBERT J. BENDER, 


POUNDRIDGE, NEW YORK, 


DONALD G. TARPLEY, ARCHITECT 


1933 13 
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Van Anda Photos 


Van 
Above is the original dwelling and below is a 
| . . 
view of the house after alteration. On the | 
opposite page is a detail of the new front \ 
entrance and the interior of the remodeled 
living room, showing the new fireplace ; 
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HOUSE OF FREDERICK MYGATT, 


MARBLEDALE, CONNECTICUT, 


WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 


Tuts remodeling of a nondescript house is representative 
of a vast number throughout the country. The original 
structure shown at the top of the opposite page may be 
seen in almost any locality, and the architect’s problem was 
to redesign the building to satisfy his client’s desire for a 
home in the early New England tradition, with a minimum 
of new construction. The remodeling operation cost ap- 
proximately $10,000. Though there were few radical 
changes in the main structure of the original dwelling a 
study of the new plans shown at the extreme right and a 
comparison of the two pictures on the opposite page will 
indicate how economically the money was used 
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{/ the left is a view of the old 
house taken from the entrance 
drive. Above is the finished 
alteration taken from the rear on 
the same side 


HOUSE OF MRS. WILLIAM H. GOOD, 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT, 


EDWIN DENBY, ARCHITECT 


Iw THe remodeling of this old farmhouse the architect was 
charged with increasing the cubage of the building and 
including a trophy and smoking room as important spaces 
on the first floor. An adaptation of the colonial style was 
chosen as best fitting the traditions of the locality, and the 
exterior has been finished with painted clapboard, a green 
asbestos shingle roof and a brick and rubblestone founda- 
tion. The house was designed as an all year-round country 
residence and has been insulated throughout with a rigid 
fiber board. The heating system is steam, generated in an 
oil burning boiler. The alteration was handled under a 
general contract in the usual manner at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000 
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These “before and afler” pic- 
tures are taken from the same 
spot at the rear of the structure. 
The land rises abruptly to the 
front of the house which faces the 
entrance drive 


HOUSE OF DR. JEROME WAGNER, 


OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT, 


G. HARMON GURNEY, ARCHITECT 


Tuts remodeled house conforms in every important 
construction detail to the original (an old eighteenth 
century tavern) and the remodeling operations have been 
confined almost entirely to a refinishing and general 
renovation, which included, of course, an installation of 
mechanical and sanitary facilities. The old house was 
framed with solid black walnut. The exterior walls were of 
huge black walnut planks, 2 in. thick, which account in 
large measure for the building’s excellent state of pres- 
ervation and which were retained in the alteration. The 
exterior is covered with the original clapboards. The in- 
terior has been plastered over insulating board. The cost of 
the entire operation was approximately $13,000 
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| HOUSE OF FRED E. ERIKSEN, 
h | WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN, 


HERBST & KUENZLI, ARCHITECTS 


AN EXAMPLE of a successful alteration at the nominal cost 
of $6,000 which is worthy of close study. A study of the plans 
will show the economical re-arrangement and addition which 
produced the finished results shown at the top of the page. 
In addition to a reconditioning of all the interior finish, the 
house was thoroughly insulated. It is heated with a furnace 
having an oil burner and humidifier equipment. The kitchen 
has been fitted entirely with electrical equipment 
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DENVER, COLORADO, 












| JOHN GRAY, ARCHITECT 
: 
| 
: Ar THE very low cost of $1,200 this residence was changed 
| from that shown in the lower illustration to the one shown 
above. The work consisted mostly in the addition of a 
| fireplace in the living room, a revision of the porch and 
{ entrance, and the addition of a garden wall. The low cost 
} is due primarily to the fact that short individual contracts 
» were made with unemployed union craftsmen who worked 
| { under supervision of the architect. The exterior of the house 
} | _ is of whitewashed brick, with pale green shutters 
ae 
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HOUSE OF THOMAS D. SHEERIN, , I 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, LEE BURNS [4 F 
AND EDWARD JAMES, ARCHITECTS C 
: 
; Atnovuen this alteration shows a radical change in | 7 
} design from that of the original structure, the significant d 
‘ part of the work is shown in the plans below. At the left . 
; ' ; : in 
't are the two floors of the old house. A comparison with st 
| —_ those on the right shows the addition of a library and h 
F Rhoades ° ° . ° ° ° 
: wa bedroom and dressing room and a conscientious elimination T 
: . Tr . 
of waste space on both floors. The plans are worthy of close fir 
I study as being typical of many existing possibilities b: 
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HOUSE OF DR. 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICl 


CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 


Tue alteration of this residence involved a general re- 
design of the exterior and a general modernization of the 
interior. The front of the house was extended toward the 
street and a terrace developed to decrease the apparent 
height of the house and to provide a better setting for it. 
This resulted in a larger stair hall and living room on the 
first floor, the addition of a bedroom and relocation of the 
bathroom on the second. The bedroom over the living 
room was also increased in size. The entire remodeling 
operation, including the modernization of the heating plant, Lt 
cost in 1930 approximately $7,000 PAE 
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Tue exterior of this house has been radically changed, but 
there was comparatively little alteration to the interior 
except that a new wall was built several feet in front of the 
HOUSE OF JOHN R. MONTGOMERY. former one to give more space in the hall, living room and 
library. The porch and garage wings and the terrace are all 
. m ; 5 a new additions. The exterior above the first floor is shingled. 4 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY, The interior is plastered throughout and the floors are all . 
\ of oak. The entire cost of the alteration was somewhat 
W. S. CORKRAN, ARCHITECT under $24,500 
a 
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A.rnouGu actually the alterations to this house were not HOUSE OF H.C. BELL, 
extensive, a comparison of “before and after” pictures 
belies the fact. The entire top floor and tower of the old 
building were removed, a sleeping porch was eliminated, 
and the front of the building changed, in so far as was 
practical within the limits of cost, into an adaptation of the W. S. CORKRAN LRCHITECT 
colonial. The exterior is faced with clapboards similar to ; 

the original structure. The roof is of slate. The floors of the 

interior are of oak and pine; the walls of plaster. The cost 

of the entire remodeling operation was slightly under $17,500 
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i The new doorway establishes 
an atmosphere that is well 
carried out in every detail of 
the remodeled house 
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HOUSE OF W. A. BALDWIN, 
GREENS FARMS, CONNECTICUT, 


DONALD G. TARPLEY, ARCHITECT 


Tue pictures at the top of this and the opposite page show 
a well-considered and careful development of a typical 
remodeling problem. The original building was an old farm- 
house which has been remodeled into a particularly com- 
fortable country residence. The plans, in which the old 
work is shown by dotted lines, reveal an intelligent and 
economical revision of interior space with an addition of a 
library and owner’s room overlooking the terrace and a 
broad sweep of lawn. In this alteration the architect has 
taken every advantage given by the natural location of the 
building. The terrace opening from the dining room and 
library and the porch on the opposite side of the house are 
particularly attractive in a country residence of this type 
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HOUSE OF HOFFMAN PHILLIPS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


JOHN J. WHELAN, ARCHITECT 


Ow THESE two pages and the following one are presented 
two remodeled city residences. They have been chosen as 
particularly good graphic representations of modernization 
possibilities that are inherent in a vast number of outmoded 
structures in almost every city in the United States. Such 
alterations call for much imagination and skillful planning 
on the part of the architect, for in almost every case his 
problem becomes one of interior rearrangement and of 
redesigning the street facade with little or no opportunity 
for a change of mass. In the house illustrated on this and 
the opposite page no change was made in the plan above the 
first floor. The ground floor shown above was formerly the 
basement. With the new location of the stairs the drawing 
room on the first floor was enlarged, and the necessary 
change in fenestration due to this change more or less 
established the key in designing the alteration of the facade. 
Much can be gained from a close comparison of the “* before 
and after” illustrations of this residence. The materials 
used were brick, limestone and wood and the total cost of 
the remodeling operation did not exceed $20,000 





Blum 


The ‘‘face-lifting” operation eliminated this 
nondescript facade and replaced it with the one 
of Georgian design shown on the opposite page 
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HOUSE OF T. H. B. McKNIGHT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN J. WHELAN, ARCHITECT 


Tue basement of this house was left unchanged except 
that the kitchen (placed on the first floor in the altered 
plan) was made into a games room. The third floor, also, 
was not altered. The major revision on the second floor was 
the transformation of the front bedroom into a _ pine- 
paneled library, and on the first floor the elimination of a 
small areaway made practical the use of part of the old hall 
for a kitchen. The most radical change — as in the house 
shown on the two preceding pages — is in the facade. The 
elimination of the old bay, the use of brick and the simple 
detail of Colonial tradition were economical as well as an 
architectural advantage. The remodeling operation cost 
approximately $10,000. Before it had been completed the 
house, bought for $7,000, had been resold for $21,500 
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MODERNIZING METHODS 


FOR HOTELS 


AND APARTMENTS 


No ACCURATE statistical survey is yet available 
regarding vacancies in hotel and apartment build- 
ings that are due to outmoded arrangements of 
space or the obsolescence of equipment. Moreover, 
it would be a difficult thing to establish. Building 
obsolescence is not always entirely the result of 
physical deterioration. Particularly in the case of 
apartments, it may be due largely to the shift in 
public attitude toward what is (at least to the aver- 
age American) a temporary housing expedient. 

Tenants today are demanding in hotels and apart- 
ment layouts, equipment and even prices that are 
radically different from the common practices of 
only a few years ago. The servant problem, the 
economic and social changes in living conditions and 
the increased pressure of city congestion have dulled 
a general desire for apartments of many rooms 
planned primarily for ‘‘real family life.”” In place of 
this has developed the demand for compact space, 
economy of operation and efficiency of equipment to 
conserve the time necessary for housekeeping and 
eliminate the cost of extra seldom-used rooms. 

Edgar J. Moeller, a New York architect, with 
long experience with urban hotel and apartment 
house planning, says, in a recent (September) issue 
of the Real Estate Magazine, ‘‘ The hundreds of apart- 
ment buildings, both fireproof and non-fireproof, 
still in good physical condition, but whose interior 
arrangements are obsolete for present-day require- 
ments; the remaining private houses, no longer 
rentable as one-family dwellings, as well as com- 
mercial buildings and ‘old law tenements’ now in 
residential districts, can and should be remodeled to 
save the owner’s equity and secure the mortgagee’s 
investment.” 


Though the statement refers specifically to the 
Manhattan Island portion of New York City, it 
would be equally as applicable to conditions now 
current in any large urban center of the country. 
It indicates concisely and forcefully an important 
market for the services of the architect, and in 
stressing the economic aspect of the situation, indi- 
cates to the architect a logical approach to this type 
of work. 

Common to every type of remodeling operation is 
the purpose of the owner: to restore the worth of the 
structure with the least expenditure of both effort 
and money. Actually this means a determined effort 
to stabilize a decreasing income in the face of ad- 
verse conditions and to produce a relatively higher 
income with a minimum of first cost and subsequent 
maintenance expenses. The success of remodeling 
depends much upon the architect's detailed under- 
standing of this purpose and upon his ability to 
plan space, to devise methods of construction that 
must often be unusual and to specify materials that 
most effectively and economically produce the de- 
sired substantial result. 

Every item that is susceptible to alteration in 
the remodeling of an hotel or apartment building 
cannot, of course, be completely listed. Individual 
projects may vary within the widest possible limits 
of alteration necessity, of relative obsolescence, of 
equipment, of structural conditions. The specific 
use of the structure, the policy of its management, 
the building’s size and location these also influ- 
ence the extent and type of alteration that may 
prove the best economic expediency. Following are 
several points which should serve as aids in sell- 
ing to tenants the results of remodeling operations. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


PLANNING: Maximum of light and air (large courts 
and windows). Convenient layout (large closets, com 
pletely equipped bathrooms, minimum size of privat 
halls and corridors, convenient door swings, compactly 
planned rooms with unbroken wall surfaces, in com- 
mercial hotels especially double doors connecting rooms 
of suites). Attractive entrance (avoid steps from street 
to entrance lobby. Keep lobby clear of columns). Shop- 
ping convenience (Shops with large street frontage and 
possibly lobby show windows may be an important 
source of income. True also of lobby concessions, such 
as newsstands, cigar counters, telephone booths, etc.). 
Public rooms (income and tenant satisfaction may be 
had from such spaces as restaurants, card, music and 
lounge rooms, sun parlors, club and first aid rooms, 
swimming pool, roof garden and ballroom, small 
gymnasium, squash courts, Turkish bath, sample 
rooms, small private parlors or dining rooms). 


CONSTRUCTION: Fire protection (essential to com- 
mercial residence or apartment hotels and desirable for 
others. See local code for fire towers, escapes, etc.). 
Sound insulation (increasingly important. Isolate 
pipes from construction by felt-wrapped hangers; 
specify large pipes to avoid water pressure sounds. 
Place all machinery on vibration absorbing mats of 
cork, lead and concrete. Partitions around elevator 
shafts, corridors and bathrooms and between suites or 
private rooms should be sound-resisting . . . double 
gypsum block, tile furred with insulating board, felt- 
insulated stud walls. Insulate concrete floors with 
resilient surface . . . carpet, cork or composition or 
rubber tile, linoleum, etc.). Tight windows and cor- 
rectly hung doors (specify weatherstripping for win- 
dows to prevent drafts and heat losses. Metal window 


The plans on these two pages were developed by Jardine, 
Murdock and Wright, architects. At the left is a series of 
small apartments in an old replanned private residence. 
Below is a typical apartment altered into small units 
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and door frames and bucks prevent plaster cracks, as- 
sure good operation). 


[QUIPMENT. Tenants are particularly attracted to 
the following items of equipment which may easily 
be incorporated in the remodeling operation and 
which, in many cases, are usual only to the newest 
and most modern of competitive structures. Con- 
cealed or covered radiators (especially in apartments 
and residence hotels). Fireplaces (in apartments and 
residence hotels; not in commercial hotels). Servidors 
(in commercial hotels). Built-in showers and steel 
medicine cabinets. Built-in wardrobes and cedar 
closets (in apartments and possibly in _ residence 
hotels). Incinerators and rubbish chutes (in apart- 
ments and residence hotels). Circulating ice water. 
Humidification devices. Central radio system with 
room or suite outlets. Dinettes and compact kitchen 
facilities, including mechanical refrigeration (in 
apartments and residence hotels). Semi-indirect light- 
ing and many base plugs. Awnings. Office safe for 
valuables. Self-service elevators (in small apartment 
buildings). Central water softeners (particularly in 
commercial hotels catering to transients). Non-corro- 
sive pipes throughout. 

The decision to include these items in the re- 
modeling operation must be made, of course, from 
the standpoints of first cost, a carefully estimated 
future maintenance expense and an influence upon 
the rental value of the building. Often the structure 
will contain many details which may merely be 
renovated sufficiently to meet competition in other 
properties, and the remodeling activity becomes a 
minor operation that involves refinishing rather 
than extensive or costly structural alterations. Even 


Since there is practically no demand 
for a building with one apartment to 
a floor, an alteration of such a 
structure into small suites will 
stabilize the original investment 
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in such cases the technical ability of the architect is 
valuable in the re-creation of hotel and apartment 
comforts and in the inexpensive development of at 
tractive and well-coordinated interiors. 

Such work has primarily to do with items of con- 
struction, though in many cases this implies the re- 
vision of some parts of the mechanical equipment 
and the possible installation of new portions. The 
following lists — necessarily in brief outline — sug 
gest parts of the building most susceptible to effec 
tive and economical improvement. 


EXTERIOR: Possible redesign of facades without 
basic structural changes in fenestration by removal 
of old cornices, applied decorations, etc. Resurfacing 
with new materials (wholly or in part. Spandrels of a 
material different from the rest of the structure may be 
installed in many cases to produce a radically different 


facade with comparatively little cost). Resurfacing by 


cleaning (sandblasting is effective in the case of stone 
or brick; repainting is indicated for wood-covered 
structures, and washing with a sal soda solution in 
the case of terra cotta). Repair and repainting of 
window and door frames, sills, sash, etc. Possible 
redesign of steps, terraces, etc. Development of 
show windows. Installation of new and more efficient 
entrance doors with possible entrance canopy. 
Resurfacing roof terraces and repairing main roofs 
(particular attention should be paid to proper laying 
of roof tiles or composition or built-up membranes 
to assure watertightness. Reflash with particular 
care around parapets, gutters, cornices, etc. If roof 
garden is to be developed, check for structural 
safety, not only roof framing but all columns, 
beams, etc.). Check windows for weatherstripping 


1 loft building may become a financial 
loss through a change in the character of a 
district, but when altered into small suites 
it becomes an excellent investment al a cost 
of less than 70 per cent of a new building 
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1 plan study by Manoug Everjian, architect, 
which illustrates graphically the possible revision 
of a large suite, cumbersome and unrentable, into 
two small modern apartments. Note particularly 
the manner in which the existing soil and water 

lines have been utilized in the new layout 


and install strips where absent. (This conserves heat 
and lowers maintenance expense. It also prevents 
rattling of sash and reduces noise within the ten- 
ant’s room.) 


INTERIOR: Possible redesign of lobby and lounge 
(simplify plan by possible relocation of clerk’s desk, 
offices, check rooms, concessions, etc., for greater 
public convenience). Resurface and repair floors. 
Refinish walls and repair casings, decoration, etc. 
Revise methods of lighting to conform to changes in 
plan, finish, color, ete. (Indirect light is to be pre- 
ferred in public spaces for general lighting. Base 
plugs should be provided for the use of accessory 
light in special locations.) Install new bathroom 
floors and walls (a soft type of floor, and tile wain- 
scots are desirable). Repair and enlarge room closets 
(cedar closets are desirable in some apartments). 
Install most up-to-date equipment in bathrooms, 
kitchens and serving pantries and replan these spaces 
for the most compact and time-saving arrangement 


Before Alteration 
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of units. Recess radiators if practical in all rooms 
and particularly in living rooms and public spaces 
(in many cases a rigid cover will accomplish the 
same purpose). 


Ti csinn modernization involves merely reno- 
vation or whether it is concerned with extensive 
operations that involve major structural changes, 
building materials are an important contribution to 
the success of the undertaking. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the owner has authorized 
alteration work for the sole purpose of improving his 
property and thereby stabilizing his financial invest- 
ment in it. Any specification on the part of the archi- 
tect, therefore, must be toward the end of establish- 
ing an improvement with the utmost economy of 
first cost and maintenance expense. 

Much may be done to enhance the attractiveness 
and the livability of a.building through the mere 
treatment of surface. The following paragraphs indi- 
cate possibilities having to do largely with resur- 
facing and decoration in which the architect, 
as the deciding factor for the owner, can assist 
in transforming a present failure into a potential 


success. 


FLOOR COVERINGS. In corridors and rooms soft, 
resilient, sound-absorbent material is desirable, 
such as cork, composition tile, linoleum, rubber 
tile or carpet. All of these materials should be laid 
with the utmost care to avoid maintenance ex- 
pense. A base with a cove shoe should be installed 
to facilitate cleaning. In public spaces existing floors 
may be repaired and refinished. Treated wood blocks 
may be laid in mastic over an existing floor previ- 
ously covered by carpet. A wood block floor is resili- 
ent, wear-resisting and smooth enough for dancing. 


WALL MATERIALS. The character of a room may be 
radically changed by the use of easily applied wall 
surfaces. The walls of lobbies, ballrooms, smoking 
or lounge rooms may be covered with wood veneer 
to produce the effect of a paneled interior. Many 
rooms can be refinished by the use of one of the 
many excellent sanitary washable wall coverings. 
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HAMLET COURT APARTMENTS 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 







GEORGE J. HARVEY, ARCHITECT 


Taine advantage of the trend toward smaller and more 
compact apartments, this building was replanned from a 
structure housing 27 families in seven and eight room apart- 
ments to one accommodating 65 families in two, three and 
four room units. The modernization included a new en- 
trance hall and elevators and the installation of incinera- 
tors and electrical refrigerators. Completed in December 
1931, the approximate cost of the modernization was 
$150,000. When the alteration was completed, the building 
was already 75 per cent rented and at the present time 
there are no vacancies 
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THE HERALD SQUARE HOTEL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EDWARD NECARSULMER, ARCHITECT 


As snown by the illustration on this page, the alteration 
consisted of a redesigning of the shop fronts and hotel en- 
trances and a drastic re-arrangement of the first and second 
floors of the old building to increase the rentable area and 
to modernize the hotel lobby and lounge. Before altera- 
tion, which included the renovation of a large space in the 
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basement formerly unused, the rents of the shops totaled 
$84,500. Due to the complete modernization, which in- 
cluded an increase in the store show windows, the rent at 
the present time exceeds $150,000 annually. The cost of the 
alterations to the stores and the basement area amounted 
to approximately $100,000. The total cost of $130,295 in- 
cludes the modernization of the hotel entrance, the lobby, 
the lounges and the elevators. Particularly interesting is 
the re-arrangement of the second floor whereby a compara- 
tively non-productive area was changed into a beauty 
salon, restaurant and kitchen. The rental for the beauty 
salon and restaurant amounts to nearly $8,500 per year, 
from an expenditure of approximately $6,000. Important 
also is the fact that the show window frontage valued at 
$1,500 per lineal foot was increased by 12 ft. 4 in. through 
the removal of heavy piers on the facade of the old structure. 
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325-327 WEST 28TH STREET ‘ 
Aa 
start 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


MANOUG EXERJIAN, ARCHITECT 


Direcrry under the photograph is a plan and elevation of 
the structure showing condition of the building before 
remodeling when $900 a year was required to carry the 
building. The alterations were completed in August 1932 
and the present net income, after allowing 514 per cent 
interest for the cost of the improvements, is $8,150. The 
alterations themselves, which cost $35,900, are indicated 
by a comparison of the plans shown here. The interior of 
the building was completely modernized and attractive 
small apartments were developed from what had been 
small, unventilated and poorly lighted rooms. At present 
apartments are completely equipped with open fireplaces, 
radio aerials, built-in clothes dryers and radiators ~Bhsrmen zs Floces Plan. o 137+T-4%4-FL pok- PLAN INCLUSIVE 
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Ss Sl The plan at the left shows 

if tii the typical floor plan both 
Beer Gites | before and after alteration, 

w AT 200 FL indicating the extension al 
5 the rear and the moving of 
" the front out to the actual lot 
z (Hampee line. The added pent house 


CHAMBER 


is shown also. The photo- 
graphs above show the roof 
garden conservatory and a 
typical living room interior 


167-169 EAST 33RD STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seer MANOUG EXERJIAN, ARCHITECT 
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The photograph above indi- 
cates a usual type of cily 
dwelling which lends itself 
to remodeling. This particu- 
lar house had been remodeled 
to a slight extent from a 
private residence by putting a 
shop of sorts in the lower 
story. The photograph at the 
right indicates the way in 
which this building was 
brought into alignment with 
the one next to it 
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_ 
Dae present apartment building is a type peculiar to large 
cities of the East, especially New York and Boston. The 
antiquated building, shown at the top of this page, was 
formerly a private house and changing conditions have 
made it necessary to remodel into small apartments. It is 
typical of alteration possibilities in old structures of this 
type and both interiors and exteriors have been shown here 
to indicate the extent of remodeling and modernizing possi- 
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bilities inherent in outmoded city dwellings. Particularly 


interesting is the development of an angle-iron-and-glass 
pent-house conservatory of one of the remodeled buildings. 
Its interior is shown on the opposite page and the exterior 
may be seen at the top of the large illustration on this 
page. In this alteration the architect performed the 
service of an interior decorator also. Such practice is rec- 
ommended wherever possible. 
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| loth 94 per cent vacancy into a modern building that was 74 per Kite 
} ae | cent rented upon completion of alterations was the result of soapst 
af the initial reconditioning project sponsored by the Re- oven © 
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On the basis of an occupancy survey made in the sur- 
rounding buildings, the apartments were cut up into units 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 rooms, making a total of 48 apart- 
ments throughout the building. By elimination of the long 
corridors, space efficiency was increased by approximately 
7 per cent. Improvements in each apartment included: 

Living rooms and bedrooms: Removal of ceiling ornamen- 
tation, heavily ornamented picture moldings, other trim 
and fireplaces; installing hardwood floors to replace worn 
pine floors, papering or painting according to tenants’ 
specifications. 

Bathrooms: Every bedroom provided with private bath, 
colored fixtures, chromium hardware, brass piping, tile 
wainscoting, rubber tile flooring. 

Kiichens: Combination sink and trays replacing old 
soapstone tubs and enamel iron sinks, electric refrigerators, 
oven control ranges, metal dressers and rubber tile flooring. 

The general improvements throughout the building 
included: 

Erterior: Brick and stonework cleaned, interior courts 
and adjoining walls whitewashed, window sash repaired and 
repainted, new roofing, and worn out clothes dryers replaced. 

Lobby and public corridors: Decorative scheme Georgian, 
main lobby walls papered yellow and silver, pilasters and 
trim painted white, rubber flooring, Venetian blinds hung 
in windows opening on court; other corridors finished in 
yellow and black with scenic wallpaper and rubber flooring. 

Miscellaneous: Elevator replaced with modern electric 
type, walnut cab, shaft enclosed with reinforced sheet iron: 
private telephone and annunciating system installed; heat- 
ing plant modernized with new type low radiators and 
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Al the top of the page is a view 


of one of the remodeled living 
rooms. Below is an illustration 
of a typical interior before the 
rehabilitation program began 


complete controls; all gas and electric meters relocated cen- 
trally in cellar, and current characteristic changed from 
d.c. to a.c. 


Since the alterations were carried on while the building 


was partially occupied, temporary water, gas, and electric 
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service had to be supplied. The services of the architect 
were available to all tenants in the selection of decorative 
schemes for individual apartments. 

The cost of the alteration was approximately 10 cents per 
cu. ft., or $81,000. Although the remodeled building cannot 
command as high rentals as the recently completed build- 
ings in the neighborhood, it can, because of its improved 
condition, compete successfully with those buildings for the 
same class of tenants. Since the cost of the building had al- 
ready been amortized over the 30-year period, the small 
capital investment permitted a rental 25 per cent 
under competitive buildings, a condition which usually 
favors reconditioned buildings. 


Two sets of before and 
after illustrations. Above 
is a view of one of the 
new elevator corridors. 
Al the right are two pic- 
tures that allow a com- 
parison between the old 


and new bathrooms 4 
Herbert 
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The terra cotta face of the W oolworth 


eo 


Building undergoing the first thor- 





ough cleaning of its 20-year life 





Courtesy, Atlantic Terra Cotta Co 


NOTES 


ON 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


iin diiaties an office building has as its aim 
the maintenance or restoration of a sound economic 
position through physical improvement of the build- 
ing and its equipment. Since factors other than 
physical condition determine office building obso- 
lescence, however, the architect is required to de- 
termine whether or not physical restoration will 
sufficiently improve its economic condition to 
warrant the expense. He must consider whether: 
(1) neighborhood can absorb the amount and type 
of space made available; (2) tenancy character of 
neighborhood is stable; (3) reconditioning will ef- 
fect proper readjustment between land value and 
building value; (4) cost of work is sufficiently low to 
be amortized in five, preferably three, years; (5) 
revenue will be maintained or increased by im- 
proved competitive standing of building. 
Individual conditions will inject other considera- 


tions into the project so that the architect who 
offers complete remodeling service must survey not 
only the physical condition of the building, but the 
occupancy characteristics of the neighborhood, the 
financial condition of the building, before recom- 
mending specific alterations. * 

Promotion. \Working with a realtor to find a tenant 
who will lease large space in an old building if re- 
modeled is the most common method of obtaining 
a commission. Submitting complete plan to owner, 
including financing scheme and revised income 
schedule, is usually essential, in which case possible 
assistance may be obtained from such organizations 
as the Rehabilitation Corporation. In analyzing the 
benefits of remodeling, the architect should not 


*See ‘‘The Remodeled Office Building,’’ THe ARcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum, July, 1931, pp. 81-90, for remodeling pro- 
cedure. 
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, Courtesy Atianti 


Terra Cotta Co 
Practicing what it advo- 
cales, the Steubenville 
Building § Loan Asso- 
ciation, Steubenville, Ohio, 
reconditions ils own build- 
ing to improve the char- 
acter of its quarters and to 
retain ts lenants in the 
floors above. The archi- 
lecls were Peterson @ 
Clark 


overlook the assistance of manufacturers of heating, 
electrical, and elevator equipment, since their en- 
gineering studies may demonstrate to unconvinced 
owners economies not obvious to architects in mak- 
ing building surveys. 

One new type of service is being developed by a 
few architects — consulting on large and small re- 
pair work for building managers and maintenance 
departments of management companies. Architects 
will find their services particularly welcome on 
buildings which they had originally designed be- 
cause of their knowledge of structural conditions. 

The Building Survey. Not too much importance 
can be attached to the thoroughness with which the 
survey of a building is made. A check list is essential 
before starting, particularly if plans and specifica- 
tions of old building are not available. The object 
of the building survey is to obtain the equivalent 
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of a complete set of working drawings and specifica- 
tions of the work to be altered. Among the recom- 
mendations for surveys made by the office of F. P. 
Platt and Brother, which specializes in remodeling 
work, are: (1) Adopt a uniform method of recording 
data and dimensions understood throughout the 
office; (2) Supplement the survey with ample pho- 
tographs; (3) Always expose conditions rather than 
guess at important items; (4) Where the new layout 
increases the occupancy of the building, particular 
consideration must be given to increasing elevator 
and electric service. Although a thorough building 
survey should eliminate much of the difficulty en- 
countered in preparing sound preliminary estimates, 
the architect must make allowance for contin- 
gencies, and prepare the owner for them as well. 
Check List. From the regular office building check 
list a satisfactory check list of structural and decora- 
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considering each in the light of: 

(1) Condition 

(2) Repairing or replacing 

(3) Cleaning or painting 

For heating, plumbing, elevator, electrical and 
other systems, an efficiency study by competent 
engineers is advisable, since one cannot with rules, 
plumb-bob, hammer, chisel, and flash-light de- 
termine the advisability of repairing or replacing. 


PHYSICAL CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE 
EcoNoMIC RESULT 
The topics suggested do not constitute a check 
list, but are considerations in profitable remodel- 
ing. 
Expansion: Neighborhood ability to absorb 
Space; if vertical, possibility of light-weight con- 


tive divisions of the work may be worked up by 


The entrances to the offices 
and studios in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, modern- 
ized by Edward I. Shire. 
Without disturbing — the 
old structure or finish, the 
corridors were remodeled 


. a wae Soy 


by using metal furring and 
cement plaster. New doors, 
radiators, light firlures 


mye oe oe € 3 


were also installed 


struction; if horizontal, opportunity of improving 
character of office space. 

Shops and stores: Increasing window area by 
eliminating masonry piers; increasing number of 
shops by narrowing width, shortening depth; en- 
couraging special occupancy by making provision 
for installing special equipment; considering second 
floor shops and basement rentals, possibly restau- 
rant in either location. 

Entrance and lobby: Changing location to im- 
prove character of space; reducing size to obtain 
more rentable area; increasing size as advertise- 
ment; adding concessions and interior shops. 

Elevators: Checking wait interval to determine if 
service is better than 30-second intervals; increasing 
number or speed ;enclosing shafts, installing new cabs, 
latest control and safety devices, equalizers, etc., 
to increase prestige and reduce maintenance costs 
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The elevator corridors of the Security Building, Los Angeles, Calif., 


remodeled under the supervision of Samuel E. Lunden, architect 


Heating: Obtaining performance data to dis- 
cover if system is consuming approximately 0.6 
of a pound of steam per degree day per 1000 cu. 
ft. gross volume, the recognized standard of ef- 
ficient heating; considering air conditioning which, 
despite cost, is significant rental factor; new 
controls, radiator enclosures, unit coolers, humidi- 
fiers, etc. 

Plumbing: Increasing toilet accommodations and 
installing modern equipment throughout, corridor 
drinking fountains, increasing pipe sizes and im- 
proving piping generally to reduce maintenance. 

Electrical equipment: Requesting lighting com- 
pany to test efficiency of existing system, installing 
new fixtures to obtain proper diffusion and foot- 
candle intensity as well as to improve appearance; 
possibly installing new type dual-purpose fixtures; 
increasing outlets and repairing or replacing old 
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wiring; floodlighting exterior; incorporating sign 
into exterior design. 

Redecorating: Eliminating extraneous ornament, 
unnecessary moldings, etc., to reduce cleaning costs; 
improving sound absorbing and light reflecting qual- 
ity of walls and ceilings; strict observance of main- 
tenance costs in choosing all materials. 

Partitions: Redividing floor space for greater 
efficiency and greater convenience of office units: 
investigating new materials for permanent and 
temporary partitions of less thickness and equal 
durability; providing architectural service for office 
layouts. 

Exterior: New facing for lower two floors, cleaning 
or refacing above. 

Miscellaneous: Burglar and fire alarm signal sys- 
tems; sound control units for windows; radio outlets; 
Venetian blinds; other tenant-attracting features. 
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aningeA SELECTION OF RECENTLY COMPLETED ALTERATION 

isyy-PAND REMODELING WORK WHICH INCLUDES A SCHOOL, 

eee 4 DOCTORS’ BUILDING, A CHURCH, A COUNTRY CLUB, 
\ PARK PAVILION, A BANK, AN OFFICE BUILDING, 
\ LAW SCHOOL AND SEVERAL SHOPS AND STORES 
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RICHARD E. BYRD SCHOOL, GLEN 


ROCK, N. PRENTICE, 


e 
—s 


.. ADAMS & 


ARCHITECTS, HAROLD E. PADDON., 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


Appitions to public schools usually involve only the 
addition of a wing or two toward the completion of a plant 
previously laid out, of which the existing structure is only 
a part. The additions to the Glen Rock School differ from 
ordinary practice in that the original school has been 
almost entirely surrounded by new work. The old building 
in this case has not been treated as a unit of a complete 
plant but has been incorporated into the present structure 
as a nucleus of service facilities. The object of the alteration 
was to double the capacity of the old school building and 
to provide facilities for a public meeting place which could 
be used as a social and recreational center or, when equipped 
with removable seats, as an assembly hall for the school. 
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A study of the plans, in which the new work is indicated in 
black poché, will show better than a lengthy description 
the extent and nature of the alterations. Exterior changes 
were confined to the main facade where the entrance was 
redesigned and the entire front of the old structure re- 
surfaced with a new veneer of common brick to conform 
with the treatment selected for the additions. With the 
exception of a relocation of the window above the entrance 
door, which may be observed by comparing the pictures at 
the top of these two pages, the fenestration of the old 
building remains the same, and that of the new wings was 
designed to conform with it. The extent of the additions to 
the old building made a new heating plant necessary and 
two steel tube boilers were installed in the old boiler room. 
The auditorium is equipped with a ventilating system, but 
the building contains no air conditioning equipment. The 
classrooms are heated and ventilated by univents. The 
new additions to the original structure have been built of 
a fireproof construction with terra cotta and reinforced 
concrete floors. The work was started in April 1931 and 
was completed in October of the same year. The cost of the 
actual construction and equipment was $82,000 and the 
total cost of the operation, including fees, was $87,000 


On this page are two views of 
the Glen Rock School after 
alteration. The picture on the 
opposite page is of the main 
entrance to the original small 
structure 
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DOCTORS’ OFFICE BUILDING, 


BALTIMORE, MD., T. WORTH 


JAMISON, JR., ARCHITECT 


Tus building, which was altered from the small two-story 
church shown above, has proved so successful financially 
that the owner is considering an addition of two stories. In 
the alteration all four walls of the old building were used, 
the front wall being resurfaced with a cream colored brick 
trimmed with limestone. The present structure was de- 
veloped as a doctor’s office building at a cost of approxi- 
mately $70,000. The owner occupies the first floor, shown 
below at the left, and rents the spaces above. All of the in- 
terior walls of the building have been plastered and the 
floors are of edge grain yellow pine 
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ORANGE NEW CHURCH, ORANGE, 


NEW JERSEY, 


TAYLOR & MOSLEY, ARCHITECTS 


Bont approximately 45 years ago the original church 
(shown at the right at the bottom of the page) did not 
contain sufficient facilities for a much enlarged parish. 
The design was outmoded and the equipment was not 
sufficient to permit the use of a Sunday school room and 
kitchen which were needed for church activities. At a cost 
of approximately $32,500, the building was altered to 
include a new heating and ventilating system for the entire 
building; a book room, which is used as a reading room SECOND FLOOR 
during the week; a new stair tower with a separate entrance; 
a second floor Sunday school room, with stage, dressing 
rooms and kitchen; a new committee room and two new 
toilet rooms. In redesigning the structure the front was 
extended somewhat, although the main auditorium re- 
mained unaltered except for the addition of the Sunday 
school room over the front portion of the room. The new 
part of the building was built of re-pressed brick and the 
entire structure, except the porches, surfaced with stucco 
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In the plan above one of the 
silos has been used for a pri- 
vale dining room off the re- 
fectory. The two small pictures 
on this page show views of the 
structure before alteration. The 
two other pictures illustrate 
the present park pavilion. The 
one immediately below is taken 
toward the refectory 
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Tue original structure, from which this unusual alteration JOHNSON MEMORIAL PARK PAVILION, 
was developed, was built about 1915 as a large cow barn, 

one of the principal buildings on a farm of almost 300 

acres now being utilized as a part by the city of Racine, RACINE. WISCONSIN. 

Wis. Part of the farm has been converted into a golf course, 

and it was felt that an alteration to the barn, with the 
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addition of a small locker house near the golf course, would FRANK J. HOFFMAN, ARCHITECT 
serve as an adequate public pavilion. At a cost of approxi- 
mately $15,000, the barn was altered, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations and the plan on the opposite 
page. The hollow tile walls of the original structure were 
retained. The floors of the interior are quarry tile except 
in the assembly room which has been surfaced with ter- 
razzo over a waterproof concrete slab on a cinder fill. The 
roof is supported by exposed beams under a matched board 
ceiling. Heating is by a forced hot air system, and the 
entire building has been insulated with an efficient type of 
flexible insulating blanket 
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{ comparison of these two 
views shows the effect of surface 
cleaning and simplification of 
exterior design. Notice par- 
ticularly how the scale of the 
three lower stories has been 
increased by the change in 


fenestration 


ONONDAGA COUNTY SAVINGS 


HELMER, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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Crawford 


BANK, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., HALSEY, McCORMACK 


& 


RAL 


‘Tue former banking room was originally three steps above 
the sidewalk and was arranged on an old-fashioned 
circular plan, as shown below on the opposite page. The 
alteration lowered the floor to the street level and extended 
the bank’s space to include the entire first floor of the 
office building, shown above. This necessitated the elimina- 
tion of eight of the old columns and the addition of seven 
new ones to produce the interior which is illustrated above 
on the opposite page. The new plan of the banking room 
made possible a redesign of the exterior of the building, 
transforming the two lower tiers of windows into single 
arched openings and eliminating the cumbersome stone 
porticoes at the entrance. The alteration was done to pro- 
vide the bank with reserve facilities for an estimated 25 
years’ growth. The vaults were relocated in the basement. 
New heating and ventilating equipment was also installed 
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The building before and immediately 
after alteration. Al the left edge of the 
picture directly above is the 20 ft. addi- 
tion which helped materially to increase 
the rentable area of the building 


N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., TOLTZ, KING 


AND DAY, INC., ARCHITECTS 


; 


A part of the coffee shop which oc- 
T . ‘ ae cupies one of the new rentable areas off 
[ue alteration to this building is an example of what may sii iain Nabi 


be done to increase the rentability of the Victorian type of 
office structure which may be found in almost every city 
in the United States. The first floor of the old building was 
over five feet above the sidewalk. By lowering the first 
floor to the sidewalk level, it was possible to interpose a 
mezzanine floor and gain approximately 9,000 sq. ft. of 
rentable area. At the south side of the building an addition 
was built on a strip of land approximately 20 x 100 ft. which 
was designed to match the existing structure. This added 
> 31,500 sq. ft. to the building which, with the redesign of the 
| first floor, increased the rentable area almost 50 per cent. 
The plans on the opposite page show the manner in which 
the first floor was replanned and the pictures above the 
plans show “ before and after’’ views of the building lobby. 
The objection to the monumental character of the old 
lobby was overcome by lowering the ceiling and resurfacing 
the entire area with marble. The floor is terrazzo and the 
trim and hardware are of cast aluminum 
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CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, MONTREAL, 


CANADA, HUNTLEY WARD DAVIS, 


ARCHITECT 


Tue original structure shown in the small illustration at 
the top of the page is about 73 years old and was originally 
a private house, although it had undergone some change 
and had been used as a hospital for a number of years. 
The operating room and the other large rooms in the front 
of the central portion of the building were not changed 
during the alteration. The large wings, however, were 
divided, as shown in the plan of the first floor, to form 
wards and on the east side a clinic. The basement was 
entirely remodeled to include service facilities, a kitchen 
and staff dining room. In addition to these changes a third 
floor was added to provide living space for the nurses. The 
original structure contained an approximate total of 9,400 
sq. ft. As altered, this area was enlarged to 13,200 sq. ft., 
at a cost of $61,500. The exterior is covered with stucco 
and the interior is finished with gypsum plaster. The floors 
throughout the operating portion are linoleum 
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ANSLEY PARK GOLF CLUB, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, ARCHITECT 
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ANSLEY PARK GOLF CLUB, ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA, WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, 


ARCHITECT 


As snown by a comparison of the pictures at the top of 
these two pages, the present golf club was developed by 
constructing an addition to what was already an efficient 
small structure. The alteration consists largely in the addi- 
tion of the lounge and locker room wings with a rearrange- 
ment of the central portion to increase its efficiency in view 
of the added space. The total alteration was a compara- 
tively inexpensive one, the various contracts totaling 
$16,000 exclusive of fees. Foundations and chimneys are of 
granite. The terrace portion and shower rooms have ter- 
razzo floors; all other floors are quarter sawed oak except 
that in the men’s locker room which is cement. A large 
unit heater is used for the lounge room and the men’s 
locker room, direct steam radiation being used elsewhere. 
The partitions which separate the shower room and the 
men’s locker room from the rest of the building are sound 
insulated 
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Three views of the completed 
alteration. The terrace in the 
picture above was formerly the 
portion of the old building and 
the new portion shown at the 
left opens from the lounge 
room. The picture below shows 
the southwest corner of the 


- 
lounge room 
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1735 SANSOM STREET, PHIL- 


ADELPHIA, PA., SIMON & 


SIMON, ARCHITECTS 


Tue problem presented to the architects in this remodeling 
operation was to develop a completely equipped store 
with an exterior which would provide a maximum op- 
portunity for display and with an interior arranged to 
utilize most efficiently a comparatively restricted space. 
A study of the plans and a comparison of the two pictures 
at the top of the page show well the success of the archi- 
tects’ efforts. Upon completion of the alteration a tenant 
was immediately secured at a rental that netted the owners 
considerably more than they had thought possible to 
obtain. The old building had been at one time a stable, and 
immediately before the remodeling was begun had been 
used as a shop for a plumbing and heating contractor 
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For many years the old structure illustrated at the top of 


e. ; the page was used as a malt house and before 1918 was a 
eS 5 manufacturing plant for a lager that was famous through- 
ni- 7 out America. Recently the building was acquired by the =: 
nt NEW JERSEY LAW SCHOOL, New Jersey Law School. In the fall of 1930 the alteration 
Ts . was completed and now law books are stored where the 
to NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. brew was cooled. As shown by a comparison of the old and 
id new buildings, the facade was redesigned and the entrance 
on trimmed with black Swedish granite. The interior of the 
JOSEPH B. WERTZ, ARCHITECT lobby is surfaced with granite and trimmed with aluminum 
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In this alteration for the Guardian 
Trust Company the simplification of 
the second story has done much to add 
to the attractiveness of the building 


The owner of the building, The Webb C. 
Ball Company, is a firm of jewelers and 
the building has been designed to advertise 
the business and to attract a high type of 
tenant to the space in the upper two floors 


and 
own 
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Tue three projects illustrated on this and the opposite 
page are typical of the majority of commercial remodeling 
and alteration jobs. In this kind of work the desire of the 
owner may be twofold: first, to improve the exterior ap- 
pearance of the property in order to enhance its value or as 
an invitation for people to buy; secondly, to produce an 
interior as attractive as the exterior, or to improve what is 
often a poor arrangement of selling space and equipment. 
These three buildings have been chosen as representative 
of alteration projects in which only the exterior of the build- 
ing has been remodeled. Such alteration is often done when 
the owner already occupies quarters in the building and 
feels that he may attract other tenants by improving the 
exterior appearance of his building 
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Although there was no essential 
change in the interior of this 
building, the application of the 
new facade has completely changed 
the character of the structure 


STORE BUILDINGS, 
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The floor area of the remodeled 
slore is approximately the 
same as that of the old one 
shown above bul because of the Ty ieyina@el 
changed type of occupancy the 
revenue increased substantially. 
The building was entirely rede- 


ane 


signed inside and outside at a 
cost of approximately $151,000 


Se ie aie ee 


ee eta 


The owners of this building 
were faced with the alternative 
of improving tus exterior ap- 
pearance and interior plan or 
losing the tenants. The renting 
area was unchanged, and the 
cost, including some interior 
work, was approximately 
$29,000 
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REMODELED STORE BUILDINGS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


A comparison of these “before and after” photographs 


show the wisdom of improving the exterior appearance of 


outmoded commercial structures. It is interesting to learn 
that the owners of the three buildings illustrated in these 
two pages feel that the alterations were entirely successful 
and that the expense is already economically justified. 
In each case the exterior was completely redesigned and a 
varying amount of alteration made to the interiors. In 
many instances the remodeling of an old building is essen- 
tial not only in order to hold the present tenants but also to 
attract new ones, and in many another case the owner is 
compelled to change the exterior appearance and the in- 
terior layout of his structure to suit the requirements of a 
substantial tenant or the building will remain vacant and 
unproductive. Although in some instances the floor area of 
the property is not increased, and may even be decreased, 
the fact that modernization holds the old tenants and 
attracts new ones implies a substantial increase in income 
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This project is an erample of a 
building where a lenant was secured 
and the building remodeled to suit 
his special requirements. In addi 
tion to a redesign of the facade which 
accomplished a radical change i 
the character of the building, the 
uilerior was completely replanned 
The entire operation was done al a 
cost of approximately $105,000 
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Directly above is a view of the 
old Rogers Building. At the 
right is the first alteration to 
improve the facade and to pro- 
duce a more efficient structure 
for an expanding business. 
Below is illustrated the latest 
alteration to the Rogers Build- 
ing. The particular type of 
design has been chosen to 
adhere to the California tradi- 
tion and to harmonize with the 
buildings of ils immediate 
locality 


ROGERS BUILDING, 


Anderson , Above, Faulding 


Art THE present time a determined effort is being made by 
the executives and councils of many cities throughout the 
United States to improve the appearance and layout of 
their communities. In the States on the West Coast the 
SANTA BAR- activity is most noticeable and the city of Santa Barbara 
particularly has done much to enhance the attractiveness 
of her streets. The three pictures on this page illustrate 


BARA, CALIF., SOULE, MURPHY forcefully a succession of improvements to what was orig- 


& 


HASTINGS, 


ARCHITECTS 


inally an old, cumbersome and inefficient structure. In 
many instances the degeneration of an entire district may 
be arrested by the judicious renovation of block fronts 
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ANoTHER example of a building remodeled to conform with 










the the special requirements of a new tenant. In this project 
, of two stores were combined into one and the wood bearing 
the partitions of the interior were removed. In their place a 
ara | skeleton steel frame was used, new stairs were installed, new STORE FOR RICHMAN BROTHERS 
1ess floors of asphalt tile laid, and the entire interior replastered 
ate and decorated. The radical change of the exterior may be 
rig- seen by comparing the two photographs. The cost of ap- CO.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
In proximately $22,000 includes the show windows and the 
nay mechanical work made necessary by the new arrangement 
mits of the interior LARSON & McLAREN, ARCHITECTS 
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Courtesy, Atlantic Terra Cotta Co 


: 

‘4 STORE FOR J. LECHIN & 
if 

a CO.. ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


MORGAN, DILLON & LEWIS, 


ARCHITECTS 





Dus antiquated store building was completely redesigned 
both on the exterior and interior, the only part of it left 
intact being the two party walls. The basement, formerly 
only 6 ft. high and having a dirt floor, was utilized as a 
sales basement. The height was increased to 13 ft. and a 
cement floor laid. Mechanical ventilation was installed. A 
new stair tower and elevator were included as important 
parts of the interior changes and the facade of the building 
was redesigned in terra cotta, metal and glass, to increase 
the show window area, as illustrated by a comparison of the 
two pictures on this page. The cost for the modernization, 
exclusive of fees, was approximately $58,500 


: 
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SHOPS AND STORES 


FOR 


MODERN MERCHANDISING 


BY VAHAN 


‘ 
Ti icliias in retail selling is especially keen in a 
period of depression, and merchandisers are in 
constant search of ways of attracting the buyer. 
Manufacturers improve their packages, redesign the 
boxes, mgdernize their appearance. Merchants like- 
wise must modernize their shops to attract the 


attention of the passer-by and to serve him more 


conveniently and efficiently when he has entered. 
Excepting only the location of the store, its ap- 
pearance or its style is its most effective selling asset. 
It is the setting for the merchandise which must be 
displayed at its best. The store itself — front, in- 
terior and fixtures —are silent sales forces that 
directly affect the income. In making the most of the 
possibilities of the particular store, the trained archi- 
tect with a creative imagination can modernize in 
such a way as to amortize the cost through increas- 
ing the store’s gross sales. 

The store-property owner is in search of ways to 
retain his tenants, and in this he must meet the 
competition of the more attractive newer buildings. 
His way out is to modernize. To get the most for his 
investment in the remodeling, he must employ the 
competent architect to make the most of the present 
structure consistent with the budget. 

The original, compelling idea — the skillful, 
customer-bringing design — is the most important 
element in modernizing the store. Without such a 
design the investment in materials and labor is 
wasted. The architect must supply the brains and 
the taste. The opportunity in this field is real 


t 


though beset with many difficulties. 
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Difficulties. Most specialized shop and store de- 
signing is done for the tenant who must count on 
amortizing the cost of the modernization during the 
period of his lease of the store property. Economy is 
the watchword, frequently synonymous with cheap- 
ness, sometimes with shoddiness. This leads many 
merchants to deal with even third-rate ‘fixture and 
front’’ makers who are without either the wisdom 
or the ability to make the most effective design for 
the particular merchandise, either financially or 
psychologically. One of the greatest difficulties the 
architect encounters is in convincing the merchant 
that true economy is only to be had by capitaliz- 
ing the best design for the modernization, the design 
that will move his stock, rather than employing 
mediocre men at the lowest price. 

The second difficulty is in educating some 
merchants to see the necessity of adequate remuner- 
ation for the architect who provides the idea and 
the design that make the modernized shop stand 
out, financially as well as visually, from its com- 
petitors. 

The third difficulty of the architect remodeling a 
store is the technical one of making the most of a 
necessarily limited budget, the design to further the 
three purposes of the merchant with the least 
expenditure. 

The Purposes of Owner and of Tenant are: 
Property Owner 

1. To attract new tenants 
. To hold old tenants 
. To increase income from rentals 


w bo 
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** Before and after’’ photographs and 
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Van Anda 


STORE MODERNIZED FOR THE 
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' plan of a completely modernized 
, shoe store. The plan shows the en- 
a trance with large display windows 
t and the interesting diagonal treat- 
ment of the seating arrangement 
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FULTON STREET, 


HAGOPIAN, 


BROOKLYN, N. 


ARCHITECT 
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A srrikinG example of the value of imagination in design 
to create an attention-attracting store front. The surface, 
including the second story, is of mosaic tile in rich purple- 
madder, black and gold. The center portion which carries 
into the ceiling is of shades of tan and ocher with black and 
silver. The limitation of the structural first floor beam has 
been made an asset in the design. Store fronts which at- 
tract buyers are most important elements in merchandising 
in this highly competitive market which is intensified by 
the present business situation 
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Van Anda Photos 


Store Tenant 
1. To attract customers in competition with 
neighbors 
To display merchandise in the most compelling 
way possible 
To serve customers promptly and pleasantly, 
making them ‘‘repeat”” customers 
The architect can serve both tenant and owner. 
He must, however, be sure which one is employ- 
ing him and understand thoroughly the relation- 
ships. 


he store front is usually the first portion to be 


remodeled and it must be redesigned to: 
1. Attract attention 
Display goods to best advantage 
3. Invite entering 


Vight and day views of a store on 14th Street, 
Vew York; Vahan Hagopian, archilect. The 
effective use of color and light ts essential in 
attracting certain classes of customers. Here 
the wall surfaces are of tangerine porcelain- 
enamel sheets and the lighting ts designed in 
lines of neon tubes. The column is encased in 


murrors 


As illustrations we show a variety of suggestions 
of store front possibilities, in diagrammatic plan. 
The prime requisite is usually the maximum of 
window frontage. This should mean the maximum 
of effective display space, clearly visible and ar- 
ranged to draw the passer-by into the shop. Lower 
priced merchandise especially must be fully dis- 
played in the window for the buyers are window- 
shoppers, not entering unless they see what they 
want. And the window display must make them 
want something shown. An _ attention-arresting 
store front need not be elaborate. In fact, bold 
simplicity with contrasts is the most effective type 
of design. Freshness of form and striking materials, 
color and lighting produce the customer-getting 
results. 
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CHECK LIST 


Store Front. Enlarge show window. Cut down 
piers. Install shallow display cases on piers. New 
frame for show window, bright metal. Paint o!d 
trim. Consider shape change for show window. 
Consider use of muntins for specialty shop. New 
window and door trim. New transom window. 
Prismatic glass over window lights. Install new 
ventilating sash in over-window. Install silent 
exhaust ventilating fan in over-window. 

Resurface all exterior walls: bright paint or lac- 
quer, stucco, brick veneer, non-corrosive metals, 
sheet plastics, glass, vitrolite, stone, marble, terra 
cotta, faience, mosaic or combinations of these 
materials. Carry resurfacing over as much area as 
possible. 

Install new window background, with access 
doors, using plywood, veneers, paints, new composi- 
tion materials, as micarta, formica, etc. Consider 
mirrors to increase apparent size of display. Replace 
show window lighting with higher intensity reflec- 
tors. Consider automatic color changing equipment: 
neon; tubular lighting; spot lighting; combination 
neon and tungsten; combination neon and Cooper- 
Hewitt; ‘“‘daylight”’ bulbs. Consult lighting special- 
ists and manufacturers. 

Signs. Eliminate or minimize signs and names on 
show window. Substitute simple name plates inside 
window; consider small neon sign for purpose. 
Incorporate large name sign as an integral part of 
design. Eliminate obsolete electric signs; replace 
with modern type. New awning of striking pattern 
and color; new type louver awnings. 


The diagrammatic plans 
show current solutions of the 
store front show window 
problem. Those at the upper 
left show typical stores of the 
subdivision of a 25-foot-lol 
store into smaller stores with 
the variations in placing of 
doors and sizes and arrange- 
ment of windows. The plans 
at the left show current solu- 
lions of the problem of giving 
access to stairs leading fo 
upper stories, as well as (o 
the store proper. These indi- 
cate possibilities and the 
necessity of ingenuity in plan 
to serve the purposes of 
particular stores 
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MODERNIZATION 


INCREASES 


RESTAURANT. PROFITS 


BY J. 


r 

 —_ thousand restaurants will require the 
services of architects in 1933. As many more could 
be added to the list if the owners were told the 
architect’s best story: that architecture is one of the 
most important factors in bringing people into 
a restaurant. Restaurant architecture has gone 
through several stages of development during the 
past twenty-five years. In the early nineties, the 
architect had to feature sanitation. As proof of dis- 
tinction the better restaurateur demanded the 
lavish use of gleaming white tile, wide open spaces 
in the dining room, and, in many cases, visible food 
preparation. 

Today, with city health departments to issue li- 
censes, the public takes for granted that most eating 
places are sanitary. The realization of this was 
followed by a wave of decorative restaurant atroci- 
ties, largely Spanish and Moorish. This was followed 
by bizarre Arte Moderne. Failure followed rapidly 
because the public grew tired of that which was too 
unusual. Neither the architect nor the owner took 
into consideration the facts that: 

1. Most restaurants depend on repeat business. 

2. Restaurant patrons are more aware of archi- 
tecture than theater patrons, retail shoppers or even 
hotel guests. Usually the restaurant patron must 
wait for service. During this time he can study the 
room. If he is a frequent patron, as the restaurateur 
hopes he is, circus architecture becomes tiring. 

ood executives of today have apparently learned 
their lessons. The most profitable dining rooms are 
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those that create an atmosphere of restfulness. Good 
examples are Schrafft’s stores in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia; Childs’ new units in New York; 
new Harding Restaurant in Chicago; J. L. Hudson's 
department store restaurant in Detroit; Miramar 
in Columbus and the Woodward & Lothrop depart- 
ment store restaurant in Washington, D.C. 

Good architecture increases restaurant profits. 
And good architecture can be classified under two 
headings: (a) long pull; (b) flash in the pan. Each 
can be justified. 

The Frank G. Shattuck Company (Schrafft's 
restaurants) is an excellent example of long pull 
architecture. Basically it will always be in good 
taste. With a few changes it is good for the full 
twenty-one year period of the lease. It is compa- 
rable to classics in literature and music. There is 
always an intelligent audience for the best. 

But the masses are fickle in their patronage. In 
large cities especially they crave novelty. Stores, 
theaters and newspapers capitalize on this demand. 
Restaurants can do likewise. But when they do so 
these points must be kept in mind: 

1. Architectural or decorative tricks have a short 
life. Therefore the cost must be kept low enough so 
that it can be totally amortized in about three to 
five years’ time. Then another novelty must be 
presented. 

2. Novelty restaurants seldom succeed in small 
cities where a large amount of repeat business is 
essential. 
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3. Architecture and decoration can never take the 

ice of good food, properly served, at a fair price. 

\ large percentage of new restaurants are started 
hy men, and especially women, who have had no 
r-staurant experience. The food business looks easy 
because it is done for cash and “people must eat.”’ 
Secondly, most restaurants are opened on a “‘shoe- 
string’’ and have a short term lease — from five to 
ten years. Consequently the new restaurants cannot 
afford to invest much in modernizing the structure. 
It is a wise architect who can convince the building 
owner to guarantee the fee, for if history repeats 
itself the restaurant will fail inside of ninety days. 
Most new restaurants go through this process. But 
the ownership of the building remains the same. 
And if the building owner did not guarantee the 
architect’s fee, he has gained without cost to him- 
self a modernized structure which he can rent with 
less difficulty. 

You might expect that the depression would stop 
all restaurant building. This is not the case. Thou- 
sands of them will open in 1933. Hundreds will suc- 
ceed — especially those well financed and capably 
managed by experienced food merchants. 

Unquestionably the imaginative architect, work- 
ing with a few progressive restaurants, could keep 
competition out of an average city. Amateurs es- 
pecially would hesitate to compete with the un- 
usual type of restaurant. Remodeling brings in 
more business and helps to keep out competition. 
It is an inexpensive business builder and cheap anti- 
competition insurance. 


SUGGESTED CHECK List. To insure restaurant 
profits the architect must consider the complete 
picture, starting with: 

Street: Is it in good repair in front of the restau- 
rant? Keeping the street dust down lessens the 
cleaning job in the restaurant. Is curb straight for 
easy parking? A spotless white curb attracts atten- 
tion. Whitewash is inexpensive and easy to apply 
each morning. 

Parking Space: If there is no space on the street, 
an attractive parking space will bring in business. 
Neat signs, cleanliness and convenience please the 
public. 

Sidewalk: It should be smooth and if possible 
carry out a suggestion of the inside color scheme. 
The sidewalk can be made to draw people in, as is 
illustrated by the sketch. In the sidewalk are several 
8-inch strips of dark colored cement inlaid in the 
natural colored material. The effect upon the pass- 


These two pictures forcefully illustrate what may 
be accomplished through an understanding of 
restaurant problems and the application of archi- 
lectural imagination. An ordinary cafeteria has 
been transformed into the attractive modern 
coffee shop shown below 


er-by is psychological, if not actually physical. 
Unless conscious effort is exercised, he will follow 
the stripes. It may not be practical at present to 
tear up existing sidewalks and rebuild according 
to this plan, but it would be practical and possible 
to paint stripes on the sidewalk. 

Signs: Most restaurants have inefficient exterior 
signs. A capable architect can design harmonious 
signs to cash in on the general architectural scheme. 
Action and color are almost essential where traffic 
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One type of sidewalk pattern which 
leads people into a_ restaurant 


is heavy. Adaptability of neon signs, floodlights, etc. 

Windows: Windows are the restaurant's best 
advertisement. The architect who understands color 
values and showmanship could be kept busy doing 
nothing but designing profit-pulling restaurant 
windows. Provision for mechanical refrigeration 
where foods are displayed. Ventilation and means 
of preventing condensation on glass are necessary. 
Special cooking at window invites customers, 
rotisserie, flapjacks, or what have you. 

Store Front: Byron Dixon of Omaha operates the 
smallest restaurant in town. He advertised, provided 
a menu above the average, served the best food 
available — and lost money! Then he changed the 
front of his tiny restaurant; made it attractive and 
outstanding enough to catch the attention of every 
passer-by. The exterior is faced with a glass com- 
position in black and white with corrosion-resist- 
ing metal trim. The new tile front actually glittered! 
The result was the maximum volume of patronage. 
Hundreds of examples prove the sales value of an 
attractive front. 

Awnings: This may be somewhat out of the 
architect's sphere, but the sales increasing possibil- 
ities of awnings can be proved. Colorful, they serve 
as a daytime sign. 

Entrance: An attractive door is an invitation to 
enter. It should be easy to open. The passageway 
should not be crowded. 

Ventilation: Restaurants are generally poorly 
ventilated. It is noticeable soon after one enters the 
front door. More business is certain for the store 
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Peyser & Patzig Photos 


This restaurant, one of the Foltis-Fischer 
chain, designed by Hector O. Hamilton, 
associated with Erhard Djorup, architect, 
is an apt illustration of the use of 
a large front window and a mezzanine. 


r 1 window serves admirably as an ad- 

; vertisement for the restaurant and a mez- 
4 zanine often adds 20 per cent to the nor- 
i mal seating area of a restaurant space 
; * 
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that puts in a good system. An architect’s job is not The room shown here was installed as a part of 





























complete until he has done everything possible to the major alterations to the Herald Square Hotel, 
have a ventilating or air conditioning system in- further illustrated on page 34. The space it occu- 
stalled. pies was formerly devoted to small bedrooms. 

Dining Room Layout: It often pays to redesign an For the window treatment on the exterior the cost 
entire room. It may be advisable to change to a new was $800. The interior was constructed and 
type of service: table service to counter service, equipped for approximately $22,000 and accord- 
lunch room to high grade cafeteria, etc. Many fail- ing to the management has shown a profil since it 
ures result because a restaurant’s type of service is was opened. Francis Keally was the architect for 
obsolete. Just now cafeterias are returning to pop- the restaurant portion of the hotel 


ularity. Coffee shops are and will continue to be 
popular. Beer will bring back the men’s type of 
restaurant: sturdy, plain, well-lighted. 

Acoustics: Noise results in many complaints and 
the loss of much patronage. The architect can do 
more to overcome it than rubber-heeled waiters, 
cushioned trays and noiseless counter tops. No 
job of remodeling is complete without absorbing 
noise. 

Lighting: Another great weakness in restaurants. 
It is either a glaring white or a dull tea room glow 
which makes reading the menu a task. 

Kitchen Layout: Did you ever visit a restaurant 
kitchen? If so, you no doubt noticed how ineff- 
ciently it was planned. A kitchen is really the heart 
of a restaurant and must be rebuilt so that payroll 
costs can be reduced and better work accomplished. 
This calls for clever planning on the part of the 
architect and often necessitates consultation with a 
recognized authority on kitchen layout. 
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The picture at the top of this page illustrates the 
radical revision of the old office building shown 
below it. The new front is faced with aluminized 
brick. The architects were McEnary and Larson 
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Kammerdiener 


New Departments: Many restaurants are finding 
extra profits in putting a delicatessen shop, bakery, 
butcher shop, or candy shop in an adjoining empty 
store — renting it on a percentage basis. Many 
others have taken over back rooms or second floors 
and have built in banquet or club rooms. Hawcock’s 
Café of Monmouth, III., put in a student night club 
on the second floor and a delicatessen shop on the 
first floor adjoining the restaurant. 

Preparing food for service off the premises has 
been profitable for many restaurants. But it has 
been only recently that some of the more progressive 
operators have put in special departments for this 
purpose. The restaurants which succeed most with 
this service, plan to divorce this department in so 
far as possible from regular service. This profitable 
tendency offers possibilities for architects in larger 
cities. It means rearrangement and remodeling of 
kitchens. In smaller cities, and often in villages, 
there are restaurants on busy streets or popular 
tourist trails that could profit from ‘‘curb service.” 
This means more than the term conveys. The 
service is most successful when the restaurant front 
is rearranged to permit service from a counter in the 
window. This counter does double duty; service to 
passing pedestrians and to motorists through the use 
of special trays for automobile windows. 

Last summer a Boston restaurant stimulated its 
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Kammerdiener 


business materially by remodeling the front part of 
the room so that the entire first floor of the building 
could be opened. In pleasant weather flowers and 
shrubs were placed on the sidewalk and side walls, 
giving diners at the front tables the effect of dining 
out-of-doors (a la Café de l’Opéra). 

Many restaurants have back yards, roofs and 
other outside space which is ideal and profitable 
for summer service. 

A New York architect was not satisfied to re- 
model and redecorate a restaurant. He followed 
through by setting art standards for advertising, 
selection of uniforms, furniture, draperies, china, 
glassware, menus, checks, match boxes, ash trays, 
telephone booths — in fact every detail of the 
restaurant visible to patrons. As a result the res- 
taurant is one of the few in the country that blends 
architecturally and artistically, retaining at the 
same time all its practical features. A Western 
architect redesigned even the trucks delivering 
supplies to a restaurant chain so that they might 
have sales appeal as well as beauty. 

The average restaurateur has very little imagina- 
tion. The modern architect has a lot of it. There is 
an opportunity in almost every city for the sale of 
this imagination for the purpose of increasing 

staurant profits. 
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The modernized restaurant interior is striking in 
simplicity of design in color and metal. Below 
are the old and new pians of the alteration 
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in chief need is for self-liquidating private 
works that will improve the quality of existing 
building space without adding to the oversupply. 
Marking time, going ahead very slowly or not at all 
with new competitive construction, the building 
industry is reconsidering the works of the immediate 
past to lay the ground work for normal conditions. 

The individual home owner has at his service the 
specialist departments of makers of building parts, 
materials and equipment. In many cases they ar- 
range for the financing as well. 

The investment building owner can look to his 
mortgagee for cooperative financing for the purpose 
of maintaining or increasing the value of his prop- 
erty. In fact, so full of promise is the aggressive 
cultivation of modernization that specialist-groups 
have been formed and are in process of formation, 
for the purpose of surveying properties, planning, 
arranging and financing the modernization of in- 
vestment properties. 

If anything is modernizable at all in a very critical 
tenant-market, it is because architects have dem- 
onstrated a gravitational tendency to a more skillful 
utilization of space. The profit-motive may be the 
circuit-breaker, but the circuit cannot be closed 
without the architect. 


TYPES OF MODERNIZATION 


TO INCREASE rentability; to increase rentals; to 
increase marketability: these are recognized as the 
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MODERNIZATION 
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mainsprings of worthwhile modernizing works, and 
all forms of modernization need additional financing. 

Types of modernization and the financing in- 
volved may be: 1. The modernization of expediency: 
generally new equipment, or improvements in 
equipment, in response to the trend of local competi- 
tion. This does not involve financing beyond the 
owner’s good name on a series of notes, subject per- 
haps to a chattel mortgage. 

2. Opportunistic modernization: undertaken be- 
cause of current low costs, to be ready for tenants 
at the turn for the better. This requires more of faith 
than cash. But the latter is not forthcoming unless 
the location can show a homogeneity of use and oc- 
cupancy, or a definite beneficial trend change in oc- 
cupancy. Cooperative financing is usually required, 
and where a property is held subject to one mortgage 
oniy, or has been liquidated past subordinate equi- 
ties, the holder of the first mortgage is the most 
logical source for supplementary financing. If an 
institution, it will loan 50 per cent or more of the 
cost of this type of modernization. At times a 
‘‘modernization-and-completion”’ loan is made as 
a purchase-money mortgage, based on expected 
long-time income improvement. 

3. Anticipatory modernization: undertaken with- 
out local precedent but based on a conviction that a 
broader tenant-market can be tapped. This is a 
talent peculiar to astute, experienced ownership. 
The financial institution will be especially cautious 
for it must be conservative. 
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supplementary financing will be coy, but it can 
| should exercise a policing power to restrain the 
ymmbing of standing buildings for more pennies. 
- pecially in this third subdivision, the credit in- 
st tution qualifies. It says which are in its judg- 
ment fit for useful inflation by studying location, 
layout, design, utility and efficiency. 

t. Modernization by conversion: with local prece- 
dent. Due to a change in neighborhood polarity: 
where occupancy changes from residential into busi- 
ness, or wholesale into retail, or big apartments into 
small, are well marked. The rewards of sub-pioneer 
enterprise may be just as good as those of the origi- 
nal ventures. 

5. Supplementary modernization: new _ floors, 
floor coverings, paving; new lighting fixtures, paint, 
hardware, and other touch-up works. Also more 
economical heating plants. Like the first subdivi- 
sion (which involved equipment) this needs no sup- 
plementary financing beyond a time arrangement 
with the makers, installers or contractors. The goal 
is usually to hold on to tenants, without increasing 
rentals. The cost of the improvements should be 
payable out of current income. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Tue subdivisions of the works of modernization 
that depend upon cooperative financing for realiza- 
tion are subject, as mentioned before, to the polic- 
ing power of credit: The experienced lending insti- 
tution looks at the city as a unit, divides it into 
north, south, east and west sectors; subdivides it, 
progressively, into neighborhood, block and _in- 
dividual building. The lending institution considers: 

The sector: because, during the last boom, certain 
sections were bought and sold more enthusiastically 
than others, the mortgage structure is ramified 
unto the third and fourth degrees. Modernization 
finance is not forthcoming unless a building is held 
subject to one mortgage only. Unless owners are 
ready to pay off intervening mortgages, no coopera- 
tive financing is possible. 

The block: because, city planning being what it 
is, not all blocks show a complementary homoge- 
neity of use. A brownstone front close to a factory 
front cannot have good residential possibilities, and 
is doubtful for business. 

lhe building: because it may have a poor exterior 
and an adaptable plan, or vice versa; because 
architectural skill is the only skill that can surmount 
either of the difficulties. 

As we have seen, owners may be willing, architects 
skillful, and yet find a hypercautious money 
market. Financing for the specific purposes of 
modernization is not at all organized. There are no 
money dealers who make a specialty of such loans. 
The accustomed sources of finance are not always 


responsive. 
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The banks: Limited to 60 per cent of their total 
assets for real estate investments. This budget is 
pretty well strained by the number of properties on 
their hands as a result of foreclosure. Consequently, 
also, the amount of modernization that can be ex- 
pected today as a by-product of foreclosure is, in 
their case, small. They are usually satistied with the 
“as is’’ condition of the property. 

They may, however, in common with insurance 
and title companies, make very attractive offers to 
responsible persons who will agree to take over 
property subject to their mortgage and modernize 
to an extent agreed upon. Behind the recent agita- 
tion for slum clearance — an unsavory term for 
wholesale modernization is the red ink ledger of 
many a lending institution wherein such properties 
are listed as a result of unwitting adventures in 
lethargy and legal toxicology. 

Materials Manufacturers: Modernization is being 
sloganized into the American consciousness. Partly 
as a stop-gap outlet for manufacturers’ products, 
partly as a solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment wholly, as an attempt to organize an im- 
portant branch of building enterprise which has been 
rather casual in the past. 

The great “enabler” is, of course, installment 
financing. ‘““Go Modern — Pay As You Go,” de- 
scribes the process fully. Here, the bank discounts, 
the manufacturer's credit unit deals directly with 
the owner, turns the notes over. The maximum 
time for the usual kinds of equipment and fixture 
modernization is two years, paid back monthly. 

Where new materials and equipment are part of 
the structural modernization of an investment 
building, a plan has been worked out for group- 
financing by manufacturers and distributors whose 
products are used in the operation. About 70 or 80 
per cent of the cost is loaned to the owner for three 
vears, subject to a first mortgage. The loan is paid 
back monthly out of earnings and economies, with 
6 per cent interest. A fee of about 9 per cent covers 
architects’ fees, service and survey charges, and 
other preliminary items. 


FACTORS AND FORCES 


THE manufacturers feel aggrieved: they know full 
well that without aggressive cooperation, the 
modernization market will remain a sleeping giant. 
They feel that a point will be reached soon when 
savings banks, building and loans, insurance com- 
panies and others will wake up to the fact that prop- 
erty does not ‘“‘come back”’ unaided. That the sit- 
ting-back policy of mortgage interests, because they 
must keep in a liquid condition is, in these times, a 
mistake. Their desire for keeping liquid has not kept 
them so. Here, it is true, is a dilemma: whether to 
hold the bag, or bag the profits? 

The accusation goes further and claims that it 
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does not help the balance sheet if lenders amass a 
portfolio of properties by taking over, even if they 
are self-sustaining. If modernization is necessary 
today its deferment may build up a cumulative 
deficit which will be a menace to future operating 
expenses and returns, when business gets better. 

Suppose, then, the lender modernizes, holds 
the property, pays taxes, stands the interest mora- 
torium until better times? The costs of moderniza- 
tion are so extremely moderate just now that it may 
be possible to hedge the carrying losses somewhat. 
Subordinate, for a time, the written law of pay-off 
to the unwritten law of emergency first aid. 

Dealers’ Associations, Contractors’ Associations: 
Little has come to our notice that would indicate 
that these associations have been able to attack the 
problem of work-maintenance in mass formation. 
The arguments have beer sound and numerous: 
getting under way is conditioned by the hazards of 
flat pocket-books within, and hostility or indiffer- 
ence without, especially towards proposals for a 
separate bank for the building industry. An unfortu- 
nate discovery was made in a government survey of 
building trades associations: they were chiefly social 
‘get-together’ organizations, with very little activ- 
ity in market study and research. 

Local dealers and contractors: Together with the 
professions and labor, they stand to benefit from the 
modernization drives. The technique, and the need, 
of promoting local modernization is contained in a 
‘Tentative Manual for Conducting a Local Modern- 
izing Campaign,”’ prepared by the Committee on 
Reconditioning, Remodeling and Modernizing. 
The total amount reported to have been pledged (as 
of August last) in 65 cities all over the country for 
modernization came to $48,577 ,620.* 

The experience of each of these cities demon- 
strates that no sounder program to create employ- 
ment has been offered than modernization. About 75 
cents of every dollar spent for residential moderni- 
zation goes to labor in field and shop. It has been 
estimated that a rundown property bought today 
for $3,000, improved and modernized for $1,000 
more, will be worth $6,000 eventually. 

There is more to it than this simple arithmetic. 
The owner’s ‘“‘I want, and will pay,’’ should be 
restated objectively as, ‘‘I need, and my property 
can afford.”’ Else the promotion of modernization 
stands in danger of becoming a dance of death of 


* Note: My own estimate, based on 1922 valuations, is that 
if all buildings 10 or more years old were modernized, one 
year’s work would attain to the astounding sum of $1,750,- 
000,000. This is not adjusted to include fire and other property 
damage. 

About $157,000,000 was spent in 1930 for alterations in of- 
fice buildings reporting from 54 cities, large and small no 
mean figure considering the situation in this space market. 
This is more than five times as much as women spent for face 
and skin creams in that year; a third as much as radio pur- 
chases; nothing at all compared to the $2,800,000,000 
spent with bootleggers and for home-brew ingredients. 
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private ownership. A proper way is to derive the 
modernizing budget from an evaluation of the 
property. Say it is a private home, worth $6,000. 
A survey indicates it will take $3,500 to make it 
marketable. If, as a capitalization of rent or its 
equivalent, it is found that the house can stand a 
total market value of only $7,500, then the sum 
available for modernizing is $1,500 maximum; if the 
marketable value might be $6,500, and the value 
found is $6,000, then $500 is available for safe 
modernization. This is the way one manufacturer's 
finance unit has worked it out. 

Commercial credit arrangements for the purpose 
of financing modernization can be safely extended 
by dealers and contractors, using ordinary business 
precautions, provided their activities are confined to 
the knowable conditions in their own cities. Much 
depends on the local bank situation. The knowable 
conditions may encourage the discounting of two- 
name paper by banks for modernization jobs. 
Notes in part payment for such work are given by 
the owner, who endorses them. The contractor (or 
the architect), exercising due caution, sub-endorses 
the notes, and they may be accepted for discount by 
the local bank. 

Modernization ‘‘by mail’’: The archetype, Sears, 
Roebuck; the procedure, like the manufacturers 
quoted above, but with longer terms of payback. 
Best organized to finance and handle moderniza- 
tion. Sales volume in 1931, ten million dollars. 

Building and Loans: A ‘‘domestic’’ market. When 
an application for a modernization loan is received, 
appraisers are sent out to look at the home. If 
the value of the property becomes greater through 
modernizing, loans are made accordingly. No dif- 
ference between appraising for new or for moderniz- 
ing loans: the value of the property is the primary 
consideration. The chief deterrent, as discovered by 
a survey, is location. Paybacks, on a monthly basis, 
are used for modernizing loans as well as for original 
loans. When a loan is made for modernizing homes 
on which the lenders do not hold the first mortgage, 
they assume it, pay it off, and then add the addi- 
tional loan to the amount. 

Building and loan institutions, then, superinduce 
modernization because they are willing to ‘‘enable”’ 
such work. Of special interest to architects is the 
fact that in recently studied modernizing jobs, 50 
per cent of the owners enlarged their homes, requir- 
ing an architect's services; 28 per cent changed their 
larger homes into income producers; 33 per cent 
built garages. 


APPRAISAL 


THE appraisal of the effect of modernization upon 
value, especially of income properties, is difficult. 
Lending institutions are busy just now making ad- 
justments in loans; part-calling them when abso- 
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itely necessary; trying to avoid direct foreclosure 
s much as possible. To evaluate property which is 
.bout to go into another phase of income-produc- 
ivity is a very delicate matter. 

Certainly, an actual cost appraisal may be en- 
tirely different from one based on income. Which 
income, then? The present one may give too low a 
value; the boom one, too high, although the mort- 
vage may have been based upon it. If space rents 
normally for $200, and rents today for $50, an ap- 
praisal based alone on the lower rental is unfair: 
normal times will bring more rent. The correct ap- 
praisal would be one that is based on a stabilized 
rent, determined according to standards of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 

The fact that a building needs modernization does 
not make it a “ prospect’”’ probability. For instance, 
a lending institution holds a mortgage which de- 
faulted. Inspection indicates that modernizing will 
salvage the property. The owners have no money. 
Shall the lending institution foreclose and make the 
alterations itself, or shall it increase the present 
mortgage to enable the owners to modernize? The 
difficulty lies in the uncertainty of outcome if the 
modernized property is not efficiently controlled by 
the owners, who may find it hard to maintain the 
property because of a depleted pocket-book. 


LENDING: R.F.C. 


THE entrance of the lending institution into active 
participation in modernization will be inevitable. 
The race is between expedient mark-timing and 
retail property inflation, as a matter of market 
maintenance, i.e., holding on to tenants and to in- 
come. The job immediately ahead is market main- 
tenance, not market expansion. 

Modernization as a by-product of foreclosure may 
be a very important source of work this year. To 
keep foreclosed properties on a “‘taxpayer’”’ basis 
when they can be inflated into profit-makers and 
thus made more readily marketable will become a 
very uncomfortable stand to maintain. 

Perhaps the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has ‘‘reconstructed”’ practically every- 
thing but the construction industry, will be induced 
to appropriate a sum for the rediscounting of notes 
arising out of specific, sponsored modernizing work. 
This would keep lending institutions in the liquid 
position to which they are all committed, without 
paralyzing the small works of an industry which is 
still in sore need of them. 


PROFIT CONVERTS 


THE realization that potential ground rent cannot 
be capitalized with profit in a non-expanding 
market has swung the emphasis from profit by sale, 
to a capitulant conversion of the buildings found, 


for the purpose of deriving a minimum economic 
rental income until, as they say, the ‘‘turn.”’ These 
changes in investment emphasis will no doubt even- 
tually bring about a flurry of action in modernizing 
work. The chief problem, the solution of which it is 
true is helped along by location, is to find a sum 
that, invested in modernization, will produce an 
income sufficient to write off that investment in a 
few years’ time. 

The cost accounting must be, for the time being, a 
record of a transaction between the left-hand and 
the right-hand pockets. The original capital struc- 
ture can be deflated by separating, and “‘tabling,”’ 
the cost of the property as /and (far in excess of 
‘building’’). Charges should be only the closed 
items, such as taxes and interest on the participat- 
ing equities. And for the purpose of computing 
‘““income”’ after modernization, the rate of capitali- 
zation (figured backwards from the new rent) 
should be sufficiently in excess of the general interest 
rate to include also a depreciation allowance. 

The resale profit or increase in value, postponed 
but still in the picture, must always be sufficient to 
offset the carrying charges (of which taxes should be 
compounded, each year), whereas the cost of build- 
ing reinvestment must be written off independently. 

Physical depreciation and economic desuetude are 
the two forces that dominate in a non-expanding 
market. Reinvestment is the outstanding form of 
profitable activity —or, if not profitable, then 
“carrying’’ activity. And to be able to “carry” 
uphill in a downhill market is our new definition of 
successful real estate investment. 

This conversion of plottage by speculation into 
improvements for investment is one of the major 
sources of an ever-increasing volume of sound, use- 
ful modernizing work. 


THE ARCHITECT’S PART 


THE architect’s services for modernization should 
not be on a percentage basis, as in new construction. 
Here it seems to be a matter of being clever about 
the solution: One architect may study a project and 
develop a modernization program that will involve, 
say, $30,000; another architect, either more experi- 
enced or more market-conscious, may discover a 
solution that will cost but $5,000. If the lower-cost 
solution will relieve the immediate problem, that 
architect deserves a substantial fee for his more 
economical solution. 

How is the architect to contact the needy owner 
and help him to solve his income difficulties? Dig- 
ging up modernization projects ‘‘cold”’ is not recom- 
mended. The ideas may receive scant attention from 
the owner. Later, another architect may be em- 
ployed to carry out similar work. 

The architect who did not get the job is entitled 
to some remuneration, provided there is strong proof 
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that the architect who came to the owner ‘‘cold”’ 
submitted a modernization scheme which is similar 
to the one finally carried out by someone else. 
Another way: Enough has been done by various 
manufacturers to the building industry to make 
people modernization conscious. The architect may 
incorporate himself and go after such business by 
‘“selling’’ modernization, too. He might advertise; 
consult with prospects; study the properties; make 
proposals; sketch plans; estimates; study 
probable effects upon income; and if the results are 


submit 


favorable and satisfactory to the owner, the condi- 
tional contract for services becomes a bill of sale for 
work, and a new lease of life for a 
depreciated or obsolescent property. 

The architect should watch the announcements of 
foreclosures and follow them up. Many of these 
properties, liquidated past the several and collective 
junior equities, offer ripe opportunities for modern- 
ization, with financing assured at the hands of the 
institution taking over. 


materials 


RETAIL MODERNIZING 


THE uncertainties of the building market in general 
today will tend to confine the typical modernization 
project to certain kinds of properties, in certain 
locations. 

As a matter of fact, the mortgage situation should 
be the first to be investigated. If that is good, then 
the work of modernization may be financed by a 
manufacturer's outlet, by the holder of the first 
mortgage, or by corporations formed for the express 
purpose of financing and executing modernization 
operations. 

A typical case of ‘“‘retail’’ modernization: Found, 
average five-story brownstone building, about 50 x 
100, containing 20 families. No heat; toilets off 
kitchens; coal ranges; 4 and 5 room apartments; 75 
per cent vacant. Problem, to do adequate modern- 
ization no more, no less. Solution (for the loca- 
tion), enlarged toilets to accommodate bathtubs; 
installed central heat and hot water supply; re- 
decorated. Result, rents increased from $18 for 4 
rooms to $36 and $38 a month. The increased rentals 
will pay for the cost of this modernization in five 
years. 

Retail modernization is a difficult job to sell, 
because each one must be sold to a private individ- 
ual. Wholesale modernization the modernization 
of entire communities within our cities — needs less 
of selling and more of educating. For the customer is 

the public-at-large. 

FUTURE CONTROL? 


It is the manifest destiny of the building industry, 
in common with others, to work out consumer rela- 
tions that will keep it in flexible communion with 





market demands. Here and there the effort to pu 
the industry on a stabilized plane is becoming evi 
dent. The American Construction Council (forme: 
in 1922 — our last depression); the Constructio1 
League (1931); the Cleveland Plan for market stud) 
(1932); others, less noteworthy, will in time put a 
control upon building activities that will guarantee 
its professionals, its workers, its skilled trades 
against vacuum periods of wasteful inaction. 

Who knows but that the three-day work week 
now developed as an emergency employment stop- 
gap may not in the end be the work period that will 
be sufficient, under a broad national plan of work 
rotation, to keep us going profitably and success- 
fully? 

If the manifest destiny were realizable today, 
almost two billion dollars’ worth of modernizing 
alone would be available. A third of that would go 
into works which would require the architect's 
services; the other two-thirds would employ labor 
to the extent that about 60°per cent would go to it 
to be converted into purchasing power. 

Only wholesale revaluation can lead to reinvest- 
ment in wholesale modernization. For housing, read 
rehousing. .. . 

If the manifest destiny were realizable today, 
national surveys would be mapped out to plan work 
for a beginning period of twenty years. It would 
mean the loosening up of tight areas, the demolition 
without replacement of buildings ancient and 
beyond repair, to make way for other land uses and 
for sunlight and air. It would mean the laying out of 
new streets, parks, waterways. For the uses of 
simple leisure, we need canals along with our 
concrete motor highways. . . . This may be uto- 
pian: but our life today, with its physical conven- 
iences and comforts is, compared to the life of even 
50 years ago, utopian. It does not necessarily con- 
demn the picture. And as for the benefits of fore- 
known employment programs, there are here and 
there among the industries producing or converting 
consumer goods, living examples enough to en- 
courage one to speculate upon the ultimate good for 
the many that assured employment will bring about. 

Today, there is only one statistic: Lost, a nation 

of 20,000,000 people, disfranchised from exchanging 
their work-wealth for food, shelter, clothing and 
other necessities and amenities of life. The building 
industry's army of 2,000,000, at work, could step up 
the employment coefficient of these others. 
A necessary part of the process of liquidating the 
mistakes of the past is for us to go ahead with works 
that will compete with the mistakes and lay the 
foundations of the good works of the future. 

There is no other way. This is a time of transition: 
and the works of transition are some of them falla- 
cious; some of them useless; some of them mistakes. 
Let us accept the depression and work our way out 
of the fallacious, the useless, the mistaken. 
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REGARDING HOUSING 


Me. HOWARD BURTON'S housing scheme in the December 
issue is One more attempt to build upon a fictitious price of 
land. I do not mean to say that Mr. Burton has consciously 
tried to create a picture with the boosting of land price as 
its object, but when he makes the assumption that Lower 
West Side land is worth $10 per sq. ft. and predicates his 
entire scheme on such a price, he must be prepared to 
demonstrate that there is some real basis for such a price, 
other than the say-so of interested landowners and realtors 
in the neighborhood. 

Is the land today bringing a net return which, capitalized, 
would give a value of $10? If not, when has it ever done so? 
Has it ever sold for that price? Or is it merely a figure 
based on the assumption that the price of land will con- 
tinue forever to increase and absorb in that increase the 
cumulative cost of buildings, speculation and waste of the 
past? At this point someone will interject, ‘Well, the as- 
sessed valuations —’’ Well, the assessed valuations are 
just a device, whereby the government participates in 
speculation. They increase with booms in land prices for 
the simple reason that they are a facile means of collecting 
more taxes. What the assessors say land is worth means 
very little. 

Is it possible to say what the proper price for land should 
be? I think it is. It is the capitalization of what people can 
afford to pay for its proper use. In Chicago, for instance, 
the population is about 39 persons or ten families per net 
acre of residential area, allowing one-third of the city area 
for streets, parks, and necessary commercial and industrial 
use. The average value per acre, then, is based on what ten 
families can afford to pay in rent. Even if we place this 
figure as high as $35 per family per month, we have an 
annual return of only $4,200 which, capitalized at 12 per 
cent, gives a value of $35,000 per net residential acre 
including improvements, or about 82% cents per sq. ft. 
Some properties in favored localities are doubtless worth 
much more, but, to offset them, there is an equal amount 
that is worth less. Divide 821% cents between land and 
improvements and add to the land factor, if you like an 
element of speculative increment on account of population 
increase up to the moment when population will be static, 
and the land value will still be low. It is variously pre- 
dicted that urban population will be static between 1960 
and 1980. 

So much for Chicago; if we apply a similar criterion to 
the Borough of Manhattan, where population is actually 
decreasing, what is the value of residential property? By 
residential property, I do not mean only property restricted 
to dwelling use, but all land not actually used for other 
purposes, and for which there is no evident and proximate 
demand for other use. By proper use, as applied to resi- 
dential areas, I understand a development that will afford 
proper air, sunlight, community life and amenity. The 
scheme shown has insufficient amenity; the long rows of 
barracks are dreary and depressing. A glance at the section 
will show that with five-story buildings and twenty-foot 
courts the lower floors cannot have proper sunlight. The 
light may glance along the outside walls but it cannot 
penetrate into the rooms. 

Now the reason for all this is the overcrowding of the 
land, due entirely to the price of land assumed. Mr. Burton 
tells us this in his table of ‘“ Basic Rentals”’ on page 553. 
With $10 land and five-story buildings, an average rental 
of $6.48 per room per month is necessary. With $4 land 
and three-story buildings, the rental would be about the 
same: that is to say, three-fifths as many rooms would be 
required, which might be either in five-story buildings, 
ith wider spacing, or in three-story buildings with the 
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same spacing. In either event, there would be a better 
chance of sunlight penetrating the rooms. 

In order to remove this statement from the realm of 
conjecture, I append a set-up, similar to Mr. Burton's and 
based on the same assumptions, except that I have taken 
the price of land at $5 per sq. ft., and have assumed that 
there are three-fifths as many rooms, in five-story buildings 
with wider spacing. The resultant rental is 60 cents less 
per room per month than in Mr. Burton's calculation. 
This should convince anyone of the effect on rental of 
attempts to create exaggerated land prices. 

I heartily admire the details of Mr. Burton's scheme. 
The service towers are ingenious and economical and his 
apartment plan has a basic simplicity which, I believe, is 
necessary to obtain inexpensive construction. He has 
recognized, too, that poor people have few belongings to 
store in closets and has given them as much room space as 
possible for every dollar they have to spend for rent. The 
one thing to which I take exception is that, in common 
with most architects who are trying to solve the problem 
of slum clearance, he has failed to question the common 
concept of the value of land. 


If land cost $5 per sq. ft. land used by corpora- 


tion equals 4 of $6,018,320 i $3,009, 160 
Cost of buildings; 60° of $4,897,200 2,938,320 
I demolition alte. 2. atk dap aha 50,000 
Carrying charges and fees (approx.) ) 120,000 
Landscape work, etc............ 140,000 
Unassigned, costs............ 175,000 

FORM CAE ooo 5 sce ee eee $6,432,480 

Mey 4-2 ta tees cemmaaere .... $6,432,000 
Financed as follows: 

67° 1st Mortgage @ 5%, 22°) amortization $4,310,000 

33° Equity to earn 6%...... 2,122,000 

ore SO eae 0 ae et oon nad $6,432,000 


Annual Expense 
Fixed Charges. 


Interest; 5°% on % of Ist Mort- 
NY ot os tin S aia Ok haley bane $107,750 
244° amortization.... 107,750 
214% int. on amort.... 53,875 


$269,375 »,3 
Taxes on land, 2%4% on $3,009,000........ 75,225 
Taxes on building; cost $2,938,000 


Less 2°% obsolescence 58,760 

$2,879,240 @ 214% . 71,981 

Return on investment; 6% of $2,122,000. ... 127,320 
Operating expense; 60% of $102,000........ 61,200 
Depreciation reserve, 2% of $2,938,000... ... 58,760 
Total annual expense................. $663,861 
Deduct other income, 60% of $494,000... ... 296,400 
RS brs Sa Ra SN at al $367,461 
Pe POI ok Feds nc ais wad awdon 18,373 
Room rent must produce. . $385,834 


9,120 rooms x 60°) equals 5,472 rooms. 
Divide annual room rent by 5,472, equals 
$70.51 per room per year 
or 5.88 per room per month 
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FLNDS FOR REMODELING 


B. ILDING and loan associations are 
planning to use borrowings from the 
Home Loan Bank for modernizing and 
home repairs, Ward B. Whitlock, presi- 
dent of the United States Building and 
Loan League, indicated in a statement 
to The Architectural Forum. 

** Put 250,000 men to work by financ- 
ing repairs and modernizing’ is the goal 
of the building and loan associations, as 
they plan ahead how they will use their 
Home Loan Bank 
Whitlock said. 


‘*\ majority of all existing homes in 


borrowings,’ Mr. 


this country need repairs or moderniz- 
ing. Meanwhile a large percentage of the 
building 
The 
makers of building materials are running 
part-time shop. We have the demand 
and certainly the potential supply. No 


tradesmen are out of work. 


contractors need business. The 


business has been done because the 


home owner up to now has not been 


able to finance the reconditioning which 





PRODUCTS 


THE 


AND 


would keep his property from further 
depreciation. 

‘Looking this situation squarely in 
the face, the building and loan associa- 
tions are laying their plans to reloan a 
large portion of their Home Loan Bank 
funds to home owners who wish to re- 
habilitate the house and grounds. We 
are assured that an increase of jobs will 
result and we believe that such an in- 
crease in employment is the most practi- 
cal way to put Home Loan Bank funds 
to work for recovery. 

“Tf half of the $134,000,000 soon to be 
available through the Home Loan Banks 
goes into modernization loans, approxi- 
mately $67,000,000 will be started in 
circulation through the needy hands of 
the building workmen and across the 
now idle ledgers and counters of the 
contractors and manufacturers. It is 
estimated that on a construction job in 
the home field, 37.3 per cent of the cost 
is paid out in wages to workmen. At an 
average monthly wage of $100 a month, 


the modernization program to be fi- 


PRACTICE -: 


BOOKS 


nanced by building and loan associations 
with Home Loan Bank borrowings would 
put approximately 250,000 
work.” 

Immediately following Mr. Whitlock’s 
statement it was announced that the 
first loan issued by a regional bank of 
the Home Loan Banking system, at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., had been devoted 
to remodeling and reconditioning homes. 

Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the 
board of the system, announced that 


men to 


additional lines of credit amounting to 
$3,000,000 had been approved by the 
board, making the total credit approved 
$11,000,000. 

A further development in connection 
with the system was the introduction of 
a bill before the House of Representa- 
tives, making it mandatory on Home 
Loan Banks to lend to home owners up 
to 80 per cent of the assessed value of 
their property. Although the bill is con- 
sidered unlikely of passage, it represents 
a trend to ease conditions for the stimu- 
lation of residence and remodeling work. 


Two pieces of sculpture that were rejected and one that was accepted by S. L. (Rory) Rothafel for the Radio City Music Hall. Left, “* Dancing F 
ure” and sculptor William Zorach, rejected. Center, ** 






Girl and Goose” 
Gwen Luz, rejected 
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and sculptor Robert Laurent, accepted. Right, ** Eve’? and sculptre 
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DUCATIONAL buildings throughout the country have 
E been a “laboratory” for proving the long life of wrought 
iron pipe under corrosive conditions. Decades of almost 
faultless service in the older buildings have been largely 
responsible for putting wrought iron into the newer structures. 

May we review with you some of the long time service 
records that have backed up the specifications of wrought 


iron for corrosive services in educational, commercial, 


BYERS 





PIPE - CASING - COUPLINGS NIPPLES 
ECIAL BENDING PSPE - OSB tk ee TUBING - 
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Educational Buildings— 





NEW JERSEY 


Graduate College at Princeton 





Butler University, Indianapolis 


BYERS 


= — Wrought Iron Pipe for 


Corrosive Conditions 
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ILLINOIS 
Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Dunster House, Harvard 


medical, public and other buildings? 

These records, and an analysis of your piping require- 
ments will indicate wrought iron where corrosion is severe. 
This engineering method of putting the right pipe in the right 
place is what we call “Byers Pipe Prescription.” Let a Byers 
Engineer tell you more about it, or write to the Engineering 
Service Department. A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. 
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COMPETITIONS 


mn 
ate eighth annual competition for the 
James Harrison Stedman Memorial 
Fellowship in Architecture, open to all 
graduates in architecture who have spent 
at least one year in the office of an archi 
tect practicing in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been announced for the Spring of 1933. 
Administered by Washington University 
in St. Louis, the fellowship has a value 
of $1,500, to be used for foreign study. 
Applications may be obtained from 
Gabriel Farrand, head of the School of 
Architecture, Washington University. 


February 1 is the closing date for en 
tries for the American Academy in 
Rome competitions in architecture and 
landscape architecture. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Roscoe 
(suernsey, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 





Entries in the competition sponsored 
by the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
for the best building constructed in the 
borough during the year 1932 should be 
received by the Chamber before January 
15. 


CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 


ry. 

Die National Conference on City Plan 
ning, preceded by the annual meeting of 
the American City Planning Institute, 
was held in Pittsburgh during Novem- 
ber. Throughout the three-day session, 
which was presided over by Harland 
Bartholomew, ran the theme of inter- 
relation between regional planning and 
housing, and the necessity for closer 
cooperation between architects and 
planners. Among the speakers 
Robert D. Kohn, Frederick Bigger, 
Henry Wright, Orrin Lester, Charles F. 
Lewis, Clarence Stein, Alfred Bettman, 
Bernard Newman, John Ihlder, G. 
Frank Cordner, Fugene Klaber, and 
Frederick L. Ackerman. 


were 


REHABILITATION CORPORATION 


q 
For the financing and promotion of 
remodeling and modernization work, in 
cooperation with architects and owners, 
the Rehabilitation Corporation has been 
formed, with offices at 51 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Sponsored by 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the 
First 
Corp., the company is associated with 


Crane Co., and the Bancredit 





many important manufacturers of build- 
ing materials. 


DEATHS 


‘ 
ki ANK W. SKINNER, consulting engineer 
and former editor of Engineering Record 
and Contracting, died December 24 at 
his home in New York. Mr. Skinner was 
a graduate of Cornell University, the 
author of many textbooks on engineer- 
ing, and prominent as a lecturer in 
Eastern universities. 


UNEMPLOYED ARCHITECTS’ 
RELIEF 


Win Mrs. A. Stewart Walker and 
Mrs. Joseph Urban elected chairman and 
vice chairman respectively to succeed 
Mrs. Cass Gilbert and Mrs. Donn Bar- 
ber, the women’s division of the Archi- 
tects’ Emergency Committee in New 
York launched its 1933 campaign for 


$100,000. A benefit performance at 































Hedrich-Blessing 


Viodel and one street scene of the 
Latin Quarter built for the Chicago 
architects’ unemployment relief ball in 
the Drake Hotel. Among the collabo- 
rators were: Messrs. Root, Cowles, 
Flint, Frazier, Shaw, Maher, Lynch, 
Nelson, Norton, Tallmadge, Skid- 
more, Owings, Gruensfeld, Venning, 
Blouke, Miller, Moessel, Welsh, 
Hopkins, Vader, Lewis, Pereira, 
iment, Schlessinger, Marzoff, Cran- 
dall and Holabird 
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Radio City Music Hall, an exhibition of 
period rooms, and a series of architect- 
conducted tours of New York were the 
first three scheduled events of the year. 
Part of the funds raised by the annual 
Beaux Arts Ball will be contributed to 
the work of the committee. 


BAUHAUS REOPENED 


. 
The Bauhaus School, which was 
evicted from its quarters in Dessau, 
Germany, by the government, has re- 
opened in Berlin. The teaching staff re- 
mains the same, with Miss van der 
Rohe, who became director in 1930, 
continuing as head of the school. Anyone 
wishing information about the Bauhaus 
may apply to Philip Johnson, the 
American representative, at the Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York. 


ERRATA 


ry. 

lee name of Dr. Wm. H. Walsh was 
omitted as consultant for the Harbor- 
view Hospital, Seattle, Wash.,  illus- 
trated on pages 420-422 of the Novem- 
ber issue. 

The captions under the six houses to 
be built at the World’s Fair, shown on 
page 24 of the December issue, should 
have read: Carl A. Strand, Common 

(Continued on adv. page 22) 
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Chicago Arch. Photo. Co. 
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An old-South mansion—in New Jersey— 


1al 
to 


with 22 telephones for convenience! 


vas 
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STYLE and setting are reminiscent of fine old homes 
fronting the Potomac. Mellow bricks and roof slates 
actually came from Virginia. But this residence on New 
Jersey’s famous Rumson Road is no slavish copy of 
another era. Rather, its architect has interpreted the 
gracious spirit of the old South in terms of modern living. 

Among the many comforts he included is a Bell inter- 
communicating system, with built-in conduit connecting 
22 telephone outlets. This conduit, run in the walls 
and under flooring, conceals all wiring, protects against 
most service interruptions, and allows outlets to be 


located where needed. 


" 
k 
4 
a 
k 


All details were carefully worked out in advance with 


the local telephone company. You may have the same 





_ : service on any of your projects, large or small. Just 
A 750-A Bell intercommunicating system, with built-in conduit and two 


central office trunk lines, provides for telephone convenience on the estate call the Business Office and ask for “Architects’ and 
Mr. Hubert K. Dalton, Rumson, New Jersey. There are 16 outlets 
in the main building (including three in the basement), with six - 
rs divided among garage, greenhouse and cottages—a total A . 
=| 


of 22 in all. Avrrep BusseLte, architect, New York City. a 
ly 
A 


are EF 


~ 


Builders’ Service.” ‘Trained telephone engineers 





will help you willingly and well, without charge. 
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Brick Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
sonite Company, State of Florida, 
American Rolling Mill, and General 
Houses, Inc. 

The present address of the American 
Hospital Association is 18 East Division 
St., Chicago, not, as mentioned on page 
477 in the November issue, at 22 E. 
Ontario St. 

On page 392 of the article, “* Planning 
the General Hospital,” in the November 
issue, the calculation for medical and 


se 


surgical beds should have read ‘5.0 per 
1000 population” and not ‘0.5 per 1000 
population.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


y 
Fare consultation service to owners of 
property for the improvement of their 
grounds has been offered by members of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects as an 
aid in relieving unemployment. 


James R. Law, architect, has been 
elected Mayor of Madison, Wisconsin. 
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American Studio 


Flerwood installed in typical office 


WOOD WALL COVERING 


Turnovemnnts in the character of 
plywood wall coverings, since first 
introduced, have been increased flexi- 
bility, improved manufacture through 
the use of more satisfactory adhesives, 
and guaranteed 
addition, the range of available woods 


waterproofness. In 


has been increased to include all the 








Kaiden-Keystone 


H. H. MURDOCK 


H. H. Murdock, member of the firm 
of Jardine, Murdock & Wright, New 
York architects, has been appointed 
chairman of the Board of Standards and 
Appeals. Mr. Murdock is also president 
of the New York Building Congress. 


accepted types. Since the material can 
be applied by a competent paperhanger, 
and with no more inconvenience to a 
room occupant, the material is being 
stressed for remodeling work. 

The product, still known as Flexwood, 
is now being handled by the United 
States Plywood Company, Inc., 103 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


CONVECTION-RADIATION 
RADIATOR 


A NEW type of radiator which combines 
convected and radiant heat, and which is 
as distinguished in appearance as it is in 
principle, has been developed recently. 
The unit comprises an extended surface 
steel structure in contact with an in- 
ternal copper tube, heat being supplied 
to the room by convection from the 
copper heating element, and by radia- 
tion from the exterior steel surface. The 
unit might be said to form its own cabi- 
net, grille and radiator 

It may be installed fully exposed upon 
legs, or on wall brackets, or it may be 
recessed in the wall. The radiator oper- 
ates on vapor, vacuum, low or high 
pressure steam or hot water systems. 
They are available in sizes from 14 to 
23 in. high, and in lengths from 11 to 71 
in , with a standard depth of 3 in. 
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The friends of the late William Sydney 
Wagner, former member of the firm of 
Bottomley, Wagner & White, have 
erected a monument to his memory in 
Northport Rural Cemetery, Long Is- 
land. The monument was designed in 
collaboration by Otto R. Eggers, archi- 
tect, and Edward F. Sanford, sculptor. 


John W. Harris, member of the build- 
ing firm of Hegeman-Harris Company, 
New York, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the American committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


PERSONAL 


Berenson and Almon, architects, have 
moved their offices from the Huron 
Building, Kansas City, Kan., to the 
Law Building in the same city. 

The practice of the office of Charles 
M. Robinson, architects, Richmond, Va., 
is being carried on by J. Binford Wal- 
ford, architect. 

S. J. Makielski, architect, has re- 
moved his office from National Bank 
Building, Charlottesville, Va., to Bar- 
racks Road, University, Va. 

B. Sumner Gruzen has opened offices 
at 970 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and in the Concourse Building, Jersey 
City, for the practice of architecture. 

Donald Barthelme has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 
1,122 United States National Bank 
Building, Galveston, Texas. 


AND PRACTICE 


Further information on the units is 
available from the Shaw-Perkins Manu- 
facturing Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Recessed and free standing Shaw units 
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208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL CO., San Francisco 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
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ALLOY STEELS 


CHROMIUM-NICKEL STEELS 
Austenitic 
Este) te. 
USS 25-12 


PU S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are‘ 
produced under licenses of the Chemical 
| Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried.| 
Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


RS 18-12 


Architectural Progress 


Let imagination soar! Tomorrow's architectural triumphs will be 
realized by men of vision. Foremost in their specifications will be 
alloy steels that defy corrosive elements. 

For this service the engineers of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany have developed USS Chromium Nickel Alloy Steels. Im- 
mune to climatic conditions, they retain their beautiful silvery 
surface for interior and exterior use. Their beauty combined with 
scientifically determined strength and ductility make them the 
ideal alloys for architectural progress. We supply these alloys in 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire, Nails, Wire Products and other forms. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pone CX Coe Empire State Bidg., New York 


Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 


The Manufacturing Companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below also produce U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 


Sheets and Light Plates 
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NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
Pipe and Tubular Products 
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CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, AND ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
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CONTROL DEVICE 
’ 

Sine E the heart of an air conditioning 
system is in its control equipment, the 
development of a new electrically oper- 
ated control instrument is of more than 
casual interest. The controller is featured 
by commutator type contacts which are 
reported to give more accurate control, 
allow uninterrupted pen travel, give 
positive contact at all times with a 
minimum of arc-ing, and which can be 
set from the outside. 

In air conditioning systems, the unit 
is used to control temperature and 
humidity through the operation of 
motor-driven ventilating louvers, heat- 
ers, fans, etc. Some systems may require 
several devices for complete control. 
It is possible for operation to use a sim- 
ple, positive lockup type of relay in the 
circuit, the contacts carrying the only 
relay load. Flexibility of design permits 
various combinations of commutators 
so that special signaling or control prob- 
lems may be met, including a special 
time cycle feature. 





Exterior of Forboro’s new control unit 


The controller is known as the Rotax 
Electric Controller, and is a product of 
the Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
Further data may be obtained from the 
company. 


MURAL SCALE 


oa 

Win its platform flush with the floor 
and the housing recessed in the wall, an 
improved weighing scale is available for 
residence and apartment bath- 
rooms. Since the scale is of the double 
pendulum weighing type, operated on a 
gravity principle without springs, the 
scale is not affected by moisture. Adjust- 
ments may be made without ripping into 
the floor or wall. The scale is a product 
of the Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, from which additional data may 
be obtained. 


house 





Detail of wrought iron hardware 


WROUGHT IRON HARDWARE 


i 
Usiromary of quality and increased 
ductility are the two reasons for the 
apparent renewal of interest in wrought 
iron for hardware. The hinges shown 
above were designed for the University 
of Chicago Field House by Holabird & 
Root. Additional information on the 
suitability of genuine wrought iron for 
current hardware uses may be obtained 
from the A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


A NON-SMUDGING pencil point sharp- 
ener for architects and draftsmen has 
recently been developed. The new device 
consists of a spool holding a narrow roll 
of sandpaper or other abrasive material 
enclosed in a housing, and is so con- 
structed that the used side cannot be 
turned face down, thus avoiding the 
cause of frequent smudgings. The short 
length of the abrasive tape that extends 
out of the housing may be torn off and 


replaced by fresh tape. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Schucht- 
Mier-Robertson, Inc., consulting engi- 
neers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FIREPROOF AWNING CLOTH 


Wir a base material of asbestos 
cloth, there has recently been perfected 
an awning cloth that is non-inflammable, 
and which at the same time possesses 
the other virtues of good awning mate- 
rials — durability, fastness of color, 
watertightness, etc. From practical 
tests, the material has proved to be 
workable, and to have sufficient tensile 
strength for the strains likely to be put 
upon it. Furtherinformation isobtainable 
from the Johns-Manville Co., New York. 
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Exterior and sections of air washer 
AIR WASHING UNIT 


" 
| ee the same principle of 
atomization upon which larger units 
operate, a small, less expensive unit air 
washer has been developed for use in 
residences, offices, etc. Producing an 
extremely fine dense spray at 12 to 15 
pounds pressure, sufficient for humidifi- 
cation of 20,000 cu. ft. of space, it may 
be installed as a free standing piece of 
furniture, or it may be recessed in the 
wall, or installed in a closet. Details are 
available from Air Control Systems, 
Inc., 2240 North Racine Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. The unit is known as the Zephyr 50. 
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Drawings and sketch of the new bathroom mural scale developed by Toledo Scale Co. 
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..... the new 
TE-PE-CO integral 


trap lavatory .. . 


Distinctive features account for five of 
the twenty-one reasons. Six cover 
points of sanitary advantages. Six more 
concern rigidity and durability—and 
the four remaining reasons have to do 
with reduced costs of installation? 
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Every one of the “21 reasons for 
Russell” are definitely in tune with the 
times. Every one of them will appect 
to the man who plans a building, the 
man who owns it, the man who in- 
stalls plumbing fixtures — and the 
tenant who uses them. 


Study the beauty of line as shown at 
the left. Read the descriptions below 
—and write for the four page, illus- 
trated folder that fully explains the 
“21 reasons for Russell” —the newest 
and one of the most beautiful of all 


of Te-Pe-Co fixtures. 
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PLATE NO. 2061-T 


“"Te-Pe-Co” Vitreous China “Russell” Integral Trap Lavo- 
tory with Integral Overflow and Splash Lip; on concealed 
Wall Hanger, fitted with All Brass Combination Supply 
Fixture and Direct Lift Waste, %-inch I. P. Size Bross 
Supplies with Wheel Handle Angle Stops, Rough Bross 
Outlet Connection tapped for 14-inch |. P. Bross Cleon- 
out Plug, Brass Wall Escutcheons and China Bolt Caps. 
All Exposed Brass Parts Chromium Ploted. 


PLATE NO. 2065-T 


“Te-Pe-Co” Vitreous China “Russell” Integral Trap Lova- 
tory with Raised Integral China Nozzle, Overfiow and 
Splash Lip; on Concealed Wall Hanger; fitted with All 
Brass Built-in Combination Supply Fixture and Direct 
Lift Waste, Rough Brass Outlet Connection tapped for 
14-inch |. P. Brass Cleanout Plug, Brass Wall Escutch- 
eon and China Bolt Caps. All Exposed Brass Ports 
Chromium Plated. 
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<0) Our Guarantee 


... We make but one 
os grade of ware—the best 
* that can be produced— 
ond sell it at reasonable 
prices, We sell no seconds 
"7 or culls. Our ware is guar- 
onteed to be equal in qual- 
ity and durability to any 
sonitary ware made in the 
world. The Te-Pe-Co trade- 
mark is found on all goods 
monufactured by us and is 
your guarantee that you 
have received that for 
which you have paid. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
National Showrooms : 

New York City, 101 Park Ave., Entrance on 41st St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Bidg., 17th & Sansom Sts. 


Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 
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All Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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continued 


BOOK 
THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


8 4 small compact volume, edited by 
Frederick Haynes Newell, and published 
by the Washington Society of Engineers, 
the planning and construction of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are made graphic by the 
cooperative efforts of the city’s archi- 
tects and engineers. The fifteen chapters 
have been prepared by leading men of 
both professions, and interestingly as- 
sembled by Mr. Newell. In addition to 
the very complete discussion of the 
planning and construction of the various 
buildings in the capital city, the book 
contains chapters on drainage and sewer- 
age, cleaning the city, transportation, 
public utilities, the water supply system, 
and other phases of municipal activities. 

Although this is not the most pictorial 
book on the city of Washington, it does 
have a well distributed group of illus- 


This big Chevrolet plant 


REVIEWS 


trations, including approximately 100 
photographs and a half dozen maps. 


THE PLANNING AND BUILDING OF 
THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 514 x 
8, cloth, illustrated, 252 pp. Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. $2.00 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Usper the pen name of Frank Bran- 
nach, a Catholic priest has written a 
new book on church architecture that 
should find ready acceptance from both 
members of the clergy and laymen of 
that church. Since it deals primarily 
with fundamentals of style and construc- 
tion, it will have some interest for archi- 
tects, but considerably more interest for 
students. 

The author assumes an objective atti- 
tude toward ecclesiastical styles, point- 
ing out the good and bad in historic 


is protected by Genasco! 


REG. U. & PAT. OFF. 
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adaptations and in modern church archi- 
tecture, with well chosen illustrations, 
in sufficient number to avoid confusion 
in the layman’s mind. The chapter on 
modern architecture should be particu- 
larly illuminating to those outside the 
profession; it is intelligent in its point of 
view, and like the entire book, is ex- 
tremely well written. 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, by Frank 
Brannach. 266 pp.. 5! x 81s, cloth, 


illustrated. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. $3.00 


Chevrolet Motor Company Plant, Buffalo, 
N. Y., protected by a Genasco Standard 


Trinidad Built-up Roof. 


That wonder of nature—Trinidad 
Native-Lake Asphalt—gives to 
Genasco roofs those identical pro- 
tective properties which have made 
Trinidad famous as a street-pav- 
ing material for the past half cen- 
tury. 

The layers of thoroughly satu- 
rated long-fibred rag felts bound 
together by Trinidad Lake Roofing 
Asphalt make a roof which pro- 
tects against wear and weather, 
and also against corrosion from 
industrial fumes. 

Leading architects everywhere 
appreciate the long life and low 
maintenance cost of Genasco 
Standard Trinidad, and specify it 
for factories, hotels, office build- 
ings, hospitals, schools and other 
public buildings. 

We will gladly send you full 
information and furnish complete 
specifications for applying Genasco. 
Write us today. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis Chicago 
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three Distinguished 
Products 


While business authorities have been 
preaching that the laboratory held the 
secret of future success, National has been 


practicing. 


The National Research Laboratories never 
slacken in their task of developing new 
equipment, of improving staple equipment, 
of assuring that to-day’s products will 
completely meet to-day’s needs, and that 
tomorrow’s requirements will be intelli- 


gently anticipated. 


This applied policy of continuous, intensive 
research produced the National Premier 
Steel Boiler, which converts the heat wast- 
ing features of current design into heat 


generating features. This product offers 
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three fuel-saving and expense-eliminating 
features found in no other single boiler. So 
great is the increase in efficiency—so su- 
perior is the performance—that a large 
proportion of the boilers sold has been 
used for replacement, on a basis of a 
demonstrated saving in dollars and cents 
that more than justified the capital in- 


vestment.* 


Research produced the National Gas Boiler, 
an entirely new departure in heating prac- 
tice. Unique in appearance and perform- 
ance, styled by an industrial designer of 
international reputation, it is specifically 
designed as a fine piece of furniture for 


modern basement rooms.** 


Johnstown 






* National Premier Steel Boiler . . . . Pg. D519 
* * National Gas Boiler ........ Pg. D 526 
Se i ee ake at Ta Pg. D 419 
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Research produced the Aero Convector, 


the first cast iron concealed heating unit 
designed to heat solely by convection. The 
Aero brings new lifetime efficiency, de- 
pendability, flexibility and permanence to 
the concealed heating field, eliminates the 
hazards which attended the placing of an 


untried unit behind a finished wall.*** 


From the National Research Laboratories 
came to-day’s outstanding products... 
and in the National Research Laboratories 


tomorrow’s products are in the making. 
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(continued ) 


MANUFACTURERS 


No. 101 
NASHUA BRASS CO., Nashua. N. H. 
“The Nashua Line Bathroom Ac- 


cessories”’ 


Rods, mirrors, cabinets, shelves, con- 
tainers, and stools are included in the 
improved line of bathroom accessories 
pictured in the recent catalogue of the 
Nashua Brass Company. Furnished in 
chromiun plate, nickel plate, white or in 
colors, the character of the hardware is 
clearly presented in the well-illustrated 
booklet, with which prices are included. 


No. 102 
GILBERT & BARKER MFG. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. “Architects and 


Engineers Manual’”’ 


Typical ot the manufacturers’ publica- 
tions which attempt to give something 
to the architect as well as to sell him, 
the manual issued by the Gilbert & 
Barker Manufacturing Company on its 
oil burner contains much worthwhile 
general information on heating equip- 
ment. In addition to the clearly stated 
sales points of the company’s equip- 
ment, such pertinent data as the de- 
termination of proper size storage tanks, 
proper location of thermostats, com- 
parative heating costs of various fuels, 
figuring oil consumption, and many 
other interesting facts are included. 


No. 103 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. “GE Oil Furnace” 
The new pamphlet issued by the 
General Electric Company is probably 
the most interesting of all that have 


PUBLICATIONS 


been released on the unit. It is pictorially 
interesting and full of information. 
Although it is intended primarily for 
consumer reading, it contains much 
that will interest architects in its twelve 
pages, including the ten points which 
the engineers of the company attempted 
to incorporate into the design of the oil 
furnace. Architects who have not 
investigated the new General Electric 
oil furnace will probably want to ex- 
amine this pamphlet. 


No. 104 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, 

Mass. “*The Sturtevant Humidifier” 

In Catalogue 389, the Sturtevant 
Company gives engineering and sales 
data on its humidifier which gives 
automatically controlled humidified air 
in conjunction with heating. The 
brochure, six pages long, contains pic- 
tures, diagrams, and installation data, 
showing how the humidifier is used to 
replace radiators. 


No. 105 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CO., 
New York City. “Stainless Steels 
and Their Uses”’ 
Undoubtedly the best-known and 


most widely used of the alloy steels are 
the comparatively large group of chro- 
mium and chromium-nickel steels gen- 
erally called stainless steels. Because of 
their good physical properties and broad 
range corrosion resistance these alloys 
are continually finding new uses, es- 
pecially by architects, for increased 
utility and lasting beauty when used 


REQUEST FOR DATA 


To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these pages, indicate 
the number or title and send coupon to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 


220 East 42nd St., New York. 


lr 
STREET ADDRESS. 


CITY AND STATE 


Please check here if engaged in Architectural Practice [] 
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for building trim. The uses of stainless 
steels are discussed in a 20-page booklet 


issued by the Electro Metallurgical 
Company. 

No. 106 

NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES CO. 


New York City. “Using Paint as 
Light”’ 
Much stress has been laid on the 


merits of the right paints as aids to 
lighting. The Research Division of the 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Company has 
made definite laboratory tests of the 
value of various paint colors to lighting, 
the results of which are presented in a 
12-page pamphlet. The simplicity of the 
charts and the definitions of lighting 
terms should enable anyone faced with a 
lighting problem to make a decision as 
intelligently as though a great deal of 
time and study had been given to the 
problem. 


No. 107 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. *‘ Low-cost Fireproof Con- 
crete Homes” 


Since The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
the demand has been great for facts 
about the building industry’s work to 
effect dollars and cents reductions in 
home-building costs. The Portland Ce- 
ment Association offers a 23-page book- 
let of suggestions for design and con- 
struction of small houses estimated to 
cost from $2,700 to $6,600. 


No. 108 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., To- 
ledo, Ohio. “*‘ Air Filters’”’ 


The Dustop air filter which is de- 
scribed in this new 16-page booklet of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company is of 
the dry filter type, simple in design, 
light in weight, with a filtering medium 
of glass wool. Not only is there worth- 
while data given, but the presentation is 
dramatic. Particularly useful are the six 
data sheets which give all the required 
information for specification and _in- 
stallation. 


No. 109 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. 
CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘““A New 
Metering System”’ 


The recently perfected metering sys- 
tem, based on the equally new Nofuze 
load center, is described in this pamphlet 
of eight pages issued by the Westing- 
house Company. Other features of the 
system are the new OC detachable 
watt-hour meter, and the new strobo 
scopic standard, each of which is d 
scribed and illustrated, and its use 
explained. The new metering syste” 
will bear investigation by all offices. 
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